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FOREWORD 


The Tamils may be justly proud of the fact that Tamil has won the 
status of a Classical language, the status it richly deserves and should 
have got long, long ago. The Central Institute of Classical Tamil 
(CICT), established in Chennai, has mapped out various plans 
including preparation of definitive editions of forty-one Classical 
Tamil texts and translation of these works into English and other 
major European languages as well as into major Indian languages, 
and writing of a historical grammar of Tamil. Language being the 
autobiography of a people, our objective is to preserve and safeguard 
the invaluable treasure of the literary compositions in our language. 
If only we could delve into our past and recover the riches and wealth 
of the mighty treasure trove of Classical Tamil poetry, we will be 
amply rewarded by its lofty poetry, the poetry that strengthens and 
purifies the holiness of heart’s affection and enlarges our imagination. 
Apart from these, reading the ancient Tamil texts such as 
Tolkāppiyam, Ettuttokai, Pattuppāttu, Tirukkural provides a 
foundation for scholarship for the present and in this sense provides 
enlightened education. 

Itis heartening to write this foreword to the series of publications 
being brought out by CICT, which I am sure, will do full justice to 
the masterpieces in Tamil without compromising on the quality of 
production. The Carkam corpus being a repository of our glorious 
culture, it behoves our present and future generations to study them 
and to convey their message and the vision of life embodied in them 
to the public at large. Let me, therefore, commend the series to the 
enlightened beings the world over. 

i Sd/- 


(M. KARUNANIDHI) 


PREFACE 


Muttollāyiram, known for its antiquity and renown and recognized 
as a classic by the famous commentators of the late medieval age, 
Pērāciriyar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Guņasāgarar is now made available 
in its present form. Its translators P.N. Appuswami, A.V. Subramanian, 
P. Pandian and P. Marudanayagam have done a remarkable job in 
handling the Tamil language of the late Sangam Period, catching its 
conceptual nuances in its evolution of thought and syntax and 
rendering them in modern English with fidelity to thought and 
expression. It is none too easy to maintain, on the one hand, the 
structural and lexical differences between Tamil and English and 
present lofty poetic thoughts with utmost economy and precision. It 
is not always possible to translate verbally some of those metaphysical 
conceits which are the unique features of classical Tamil. These 
problems notwithstanding, the translators have tried their best not to 
lose the spirit of the original; in other words, they have tried, and 
successfully too to get as near as possible to the poet without losing 
his poetic grace or beauty of words and figures of speech, his poetic 
sensibility. The stylistic features of the original are adhered to as 
much as possible. It is a commonplace remark that it is poetry that is 
Jost in translation. It is true that it is well-nigh impossible to convey 
the unfathomable mystery of the original composition. Be that as it 
may, the four translators have, in their own ways, moved the reader 
towards the poet. 

The Introduction to this anthology of poems is in three parts, 
written by the three translators: P.N. Appuswami, A.V. 
Subramaniyan and P. Pandian. This introduction is complete and 
comprehensive in every way. It contains every bit of information a 
lay reader needs to know. The rediscovery of the poem in recent 
times, the different editions available to us are discussed in detail. 
The date of composition of the poem, speculations about its 
authorship followed by a critical appraisal of the work — all these 
are done with sufficient thoroughness. How sad that we have been 
able to recover only 108 stanzas of this extraordinary poetic 
sequence! This excellent introduction will go a long way in helping 
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the reader towards a fuller understanding and appreciation of one 
of the finest classics of Tamil literature. 

I am thankful to the department of translations of the Institute and 
the publication division for their help in bringing out this book. My special 
thanks are due in a large measure to Professor K. Ramasamy for the 
efforts he took in coordinating the work leading to the publication of this 
book. 

The Hon’ ble Chief Minister of Tamilnadu and Respectful Chairman 
of the Central Institute of Classical Tamil has written the foreword to 
this book. His foreword lends grace to this book. I feel most happy to 
express my gratitude to him. 


Chennai S. MOHAN 
Director 


INTRODUCTION 


I 


Muttollayiram is an old Tamil poem of considerable merit. It has 
been recognized as a literary classic by Iļampūranar, Pērāciriyar, 
Naccinarkkiniyar and Gunasagarar, four of the famous commentators 
of the late middle period of Tamil. This quartet bridged with careful 
scholarship and sympathetic understanding, some of the great gaps 
in time, language and manners which lie between the ancient and 
the later periods of the development of Tamil. Those dedicated men, 
undoubtedly gifted with poetic imagination and insight, chose, 
however, to use their talents to interpret rather than to create, and 
they have, by their clear exposition of the ancient classics, made it 
easier for us to comprehend, in some measure, the life and thought 
of those far-off days. They have often used illuminating quotations 
from other works — some of which are not now available - in order 
to illustrate the points they were making. 

The word Muttoļļāyiram is a compound word. It may mean ‘“The 
Triple Nine Hundred’’, implying that it was a composition of nine 
hundred versess in praise of the three kings of the ancient Tamil 
land, namely, Céra, Cola, and Pantiya, so famous in history, myth 
and legend. Or again, it may mean “The Three Nine Hundreds” 
suggesting that it was a poem of two thousand seven hundred lines. 
Scholars are not in complete agreement on this point — the pessimists 
preferring the latter meaning, so that they may grieve more over the 
loss of so much of a classic, and the majority holding that it was at 
best only nine hundred verses long and that we may try and be 
happy with what has been spared. 

Apparently, the poem has not come down to us in its entirety. A 
little less than one eighth has survived up to our times, though the 
whole poem seems to have been in existence even as late as the 
twelfth century. It is an unfortunate fact that classics have been lost 
in all countries and in all languages, owing to the apathy of the 
public, the limited nature of their appeal and the perishable nature 
of the material on which they were used to be written. So it is that a 
fragment of the poem, a bare one hundred and ten verses, has 
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survived. These are all that is left of them, left of nine hundred. Only 
one eighth has shown up, like an iceberg above water. The rest of 
them have been submerged in the cold sea of oblivion and neglect 
and lost to us for ever. These are made up of (a) forty-four verses 
scattered in an anthology, classified, distributed, arranged under 
several heads and interspersed with quite a few verses selected from 
other ancient works; (b) a group of sixty-five poems on the theme of 
the love of a maid for a man, which are found at the tail end of the 
anthology; and (c) one poem not included in the anthology, but 
quoted by Iļampūraņar in one of his commentaries as from 
Muttollāyiram. The three bits put together total only one hundred 
and ten verses. We should be grateful to the anthologist and to the 
commentator for thus transmitting to us this heritage of the past. 

In one sense we may say that we are beholden to the 
commentators, even more than we are to the anthologists, for their 
services to us. While the anthologists have merely collected the poems 
which would otherwise have been lost, the commentators have 
explained what might not have been understood and could therefore 
have remained a profitless collection. These learned commentators 
lived about six hundred years ago and formed the middle span of 
the bridge linking us with the anthologists of the past. But for their 
help, and the remarkable clarity of their writing, at least some of the 
poems composed some centuries earlier than their collection and 
written in the antique language of that earlier period, and dealing 
with the manner of life and modes of thought prevalent then, would 
have puzzled us a great deal. 

The anthology which has helped to preserve some of the verses 
of Muttollāyiram is Purattirattu. Muttoļlāyiram is, according to the 
old commentators, a literary composition which belongs to the 
category of what the ancient grammarian Tolkappiyar called viruntu 
by which he meant “fresh poetic composition in a new style”. Such 
works often bore characteristic titles. Some titles were linked with 
the name of the protagonists, e.g. Civaka cintāmaņi, Maņimēkalai. 
Some were indicative of the subject matter, e.g. Cilappatikāram (The 
Lay of the Anklet). Some were related to the theme, e.g. Takatūr- 
Yattirai (The Expedition against Takatūr) and Muppāl (one of the 
names of Tirukkuraļ, as it deals with the three earthly human 
objectives, namely, aram (dharma), porul (artha), and inpam 
(kama). Some titles denoted the size or quality, e.g. Perun-katai 
(The Great Story, the story which deals with the romance of Udayana 
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and Vasavadatta); and Kuruntokai (an anthology of short poems). 
Some were named after the metrical or prosodic mode adopted in 
the work, e.g. Kali-t-tokai and Paripātal. Some gave a clue to the 
number of verses contained therein, e.g. Patirru-p-pattu (The Ten 
Tens). Some had fancy titles e.g. Narrinai (The Good Theme, which 
was no more than an anthology of love poems). Some were named 
from a combination of one or more of these, e.g. Akanānūru, 
Puranānūru, Ainkurunūru, Civaka cintāmaņi. Some of the Sangam 
classics were also named after the total number of works forming a 
set, e.g. Ettu-t-tokai (Eight Anthologies) and Pattu-p-pattu (Ten Long 
Poems). 


The Rediscovery 


Till nearly seventy years ago, Muttollāyiram was, even to Tamil 
scholars, no more than the name of an old poem which some of the 
commentators on Tolkāppiyam had mentioned. The complete work 
seems to have survived down to the times of commentators since 
they refer to it and also quote from it. Péraciriyar, commenting on 
cūtra 239 of Tolkāppiyam (in the section on prosody), says that 
Muttolļāyiram is an example of a poetic composition in a new style 
and form. It was, therefore, a new poem consisting of several verses 
and written by a single author and was not an anthology or collection 
of poems written by several authors some time earlier as the Sangam 
poems were. Naccinarkkiniyar, another famous commentator, 
dealing with cūtra 118 of Tolkappiyam (in the section on prosody) 
says that verses of four lines predominate in Muttolldyiram. The 
suggestion seems to be that it contained some verses of more than 
four lines, perhaps of five or six. Pērāciriyar confirms this inference 
when he states that the maximum number of lines in any verse of 
Muttollāyiram is six. Whatever it be, all the verses of Muttollayiram 
which have come down to us contain only four lines and no more. 

We do not know what the order was in which the author had set 
the verses in his poem-whether, for example, he had followed any 
classifications based on the themes of the verses, or had arranged 
them under the heads of the kings they dealt with, or had merely 
strung them as he made them, and in a more or less haphazard way. 
In the 109 poems selectively included in Purattirattu, love poems 
form the majority in the ratio of 65 to 44 and the commentator 
Pērāciriyar states that they formed the major portion of the complete 
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work as well. However, none of the manuscripts of Purattirattu now 
in existence contains any love poem and the sixty-five love poems 
we have now in the book are found only in the manuscripts entitled 
Purattirattu-c-curukkam (a condensation of Purattirattu). A 
condensation cannot contain poems not in the original. We have, 
therefore, to conclude that the portion of the original Purattirattu 
which contained the love poems was also lost. 

We do not know the name of the author of Muttollāyiram, for 
none of the commentators mentions it. There is no internal evidence 
in the poems which have come down to us to tell us his name, or 
about the region in which he lived and wrote, or about any of his 
contemporaries. Many kings of the three royal lines are mentioned, 
and some cities too; but they are referred to in such general terms 
that no particular king of any clan is definitely indicated. The poet 
does not anywhere declare his loyalty to the king of any particular 
region, or to any specified city. So we do not know in which part of 
the Tamil country the poet lived, though perhaps it may be claimed 
that there are some indirect references of his loyalty to the Cola 
kings. 

Hazarding, on insufficient material, a tentative determination 
of the date of the poem, one may perhaps say that it may have 
been composed at any time between the fifth and the thirteenth 
centuries, and probably somewhere about the middle of these two 
limits. The period in which the famous commentators Iļampūraņar, 
Naccinarkkiniyar, Pērāciriyar and Guņasāgarar, flourished should 
have been some centuries after Muttollayiram was composed. 

All that we know with some degree of dependability about the 
poem is that its author was most probably a devotee of the gods 
Siva and Muruga. This is an inference drawn by the manner in 
which he refers to them in three of the verses among those now 
available, namely verses 1,1464 and 1465 of Purattirattu, being 
numbers 1, 34 and 35 in this translation. The ideas expressed in 
some of the verses of Muttollayiram and in some of the poems of 
the Vaishnavite and Saivite hymnists are similar. These similarities, 
however, cannot be depended upon to settle any claims of priority 
in date. It is very difficult to say who echoes whom, or whose is 
the original voice and whose is the echoing one, unless we can be 
sure of the definite priority of one to the other through other sources 
of information. And again, both could be echoes of still prior 
voices. Further, poets of different periods and localities, expressing 
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themselves in different languages, without any kind of links or 
contacts, resemble each other in sentiment and expression more 
often than we expect. 

The style of the poem considered as a whole is somewhat 
antique, yet slightly different from the poems of the Sangam period. 
We notice in it a slightly larger proportion of Sanskrit words than 
in the very early works. Some of the grammatical forms seem to 
indicate that the poems may, perhaps, have been composed before 
the period of the hymnists. But none of these can be regarded as 
conclusive evidences to fix the date of its composition with any 
certainty. 


Purattirattu 


Purattirattu is an anthology of one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-seven poems from thirty-one definitely named sources and 
thirteen other poems from sources not named and not ascertainable 
at present, thus making a total of one thousand five hundred and 
seventy poems in all. The name of the compiler is not known, nor 
are any details about the period in which he lived, nor the conditions 
which prompted him to compile a work of such range and quality. 
One very helpful feature of the compilation is the mention of the 
name of the work from which the selection has been made. 
According to Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, who brought out a scholarly 
edition with the aid of several manuscripts (and noting variant 
readings), the anthology may have been compiled between the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian era. The anthology 
consists of two major sections, which may be called ‘The General 
Section’ and “The Section on Love’. All the verses included in the 
general section of this anthology have been grouped under eleven 
heads. The last or twelfth section deals with ‘love’ (the love of a 
maid for the king) and it contains poems from Muttollayiram alone 
and there is no subgrouping. The grouping or classification of the 
general section is more or less similar to that followed in Tirukkural. 
The whole classification falls under twelve heads thus: (i) Benediction 
(1); (ii) Country (829,830,831); (iii) City (862,863,864); (iv) Dispraise 
of the Enemies’ Country (1278-1282); (v) Tribute (1285-1288); (vi) 
Storming the Fort (1431); (vii) Cavalry (1380); (viii) Elephantry 
(1388-1397); (ix) Battlefield (1430-1433); (x) Victory (1457 and 
1457); (xi) Fame (1464-1473); and (xii) Love (The love of a maid 
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for the king) (1506-1570). The numbers in brackets are the numbers 
which the verses from Muttollayiram bear in Purattirattu (Madras 
University edition, 1938). 


Editions of Muttollayiram 


The first edition of the surviving verses of Muttollayiram was 
published in 1905 and reissued in 1935 by the Tamil Sangam, 
Madurai, a literary society for the preservation of Tamil and the 
promotion of Tamil scholarship. It was founded by Pāntitturai -t- 
Tēvar (Pāntitturaicāmi Tévar), a scion of the royal family of 
Ramnad. The editor was Mahavidvan R. Raghava Aiyangar, also 
the editor of Centamil, the monthly magazine of the society. He 
was an amazing scholar with a phenomenal memory and was also 
extraordinarily sensitive to the nuances, graces and beauties of 
ancient and later Tamil poetry. He had a charming personality, a 
melliflous voice and a most persuasive eloquence. His scholarship 
was very wide and deep and his intellect was acute. He was 
extraordinarily generous in appreciating the scholarship of others 
and did a great deal to encourage them. But curiously and 
inexplicably, his writing, though precise, was crabbed and stiff 
and difficult, perhaps because he loaded it with his scholarship. It 
may be said that he was almost an antithesis of Goldsmith, “who 
wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll’. 

This was followed, roughly thirty years later, by the appearance 
of these verses, not as a compact set (booklet) as the first edition 
was, but as separate verses scattered and grouped along with others 
under several heads in an anthology, Perum-tokai (literally, the Great 
Anthology), published by the Tamil Sangam of Madurai in 1935- 
36. It is stated in the Introduction to that anthology that what was 
then published had already appeared serially in the pages of 
Centamil, the journal of the Sangam. The total number of verses 
included in the publication of nearly eight hundred pages was three 
thousand five hundred, which were classified under five heads or 
gpoups. Those verses had been culled from various sources, namely 
(a) the illustrative verses quoted by learned commentators on some 
of the ancient grammatical works such as Tolkāppiyam, 
Yāpparunkalam, Yāpparunkalak kārikai, Viracéliyam, etc., (b) from 
some unpublished manuscripts, (c) from some edited copper plates 
published by the Archaeological Department and (e) sometimes 
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directly from the lips of learned Tamil scholars who had memorized 
them but were not able to indicate source. 

The compilation, editing, writing of notes and comments, the 
subject index and index of first lines and a general and particular 
indication of their sources (given as footnotes} were by Vidvan M. 
Raghava Aiyangar, first cousin of Mahavidvan R. Raghava 
Aiyangar above referred to. M. Raghava Aiyangar too was a 
brilliant, widely read and discriminating Tamil scholar 
overshadowed only by his more brilliant cousin. He too had been 
associated with the Madurai Tamil Sangam and had served as a 
Junior Editor and later on as Editor-in-Chief of that magazine which 
did yeoman service in the early years of this century, when Tamil 
was almost a neglected language—that is, neglected by all but a 
few scholars who and whose work are not even remembered now. 
M. Raghava Aiyangar served for a term of years as the Chief Tamil 
Pandit on the staff of the Madras University’s Tamil Lexicon. After 
that stupendous work was completed, he retired therefrom and 
served for some years as a Professor of Tamil in the University of 
Travancore. The verses of Muttollāyiram on general topics and 
those relating to the unrequited (one-sided) love of a woman for a 
man (It would perhaps be more right to describe it as the callow 
love of teenage girls for the gaily dressed, richly retinued king of 
the land) are scattered over the whole of the anthology. Almost all 
the accredited verses of Muttollāyiram are, however, to be found 
in some part of the anthology or other. 

The third publication of the verses was through the scholarly 
edition of Purattirattu issued by the University of Madras in 1938. 
The editor was Vaiyapuri Pillai who was then a Reader in its 
Department of Tamil. He had been a lawyer, was well-read in English, 
but far more widely and deeply in Tamil and in linguistics. His vision 
was clear and unprejudiced and his mind had no preformed opinions, 
and was fully open. He brought to bear on all the work he did an 
unciouded, acute, logical and incisive intellect. He had an almost 
scientific approach. He had carefully compared over a dozen 
manuscripts in the preparation of his edition of Purattirattu and had 
noted the variant readings when editing the text. The introduction 
and appendices to his edition show much scholarship and are very 
useful. But none of the manuscripts available to him could help him 
reconstruct verse 1397, which was so mangled and incomplete that 
no effective repair of it was possible. 
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The next edition of Muttollayiram was that of T.K. Chidambaranatha 
Mudaliar in 1943, with an introduction, notes and comments. It had 
some colour and line drawings and was meant for the lay reader 
who loved poetry. T.K.C. Mudaliar too was a lawyer. He had a 
sensitive feel for poetry and a flair for exposition, particularly to lay 
audiences. He arranged the verses in groups of five and he suggested 
that each poem should be read aloud and that each group should be 
studied and relished lovingly and lingeringly and should serve for a 
whole day’s enjoyment. He has not followed the order in which the 
verses occur in Purattirattu, and has mixed the general themes and 
the love theme together. He has not explained his reasons, if there 
were any, for such grouping. In the main part of his book, he has 
included ninety-nine of the verses, and has pushed off into an 
appendix nine verses as ununderstandable. He has omitted altogether 
the mangled verse 1397, and has not taken any note of the verse 
quoted by Ilampiranar in his commentary as belonging to 
Muttollayiram. He has made various emendations of his own in the 
verses, subjectively-emendations which are not supported by any 
of the available manuscripts and which rest merely on his authority. 

Another edition of Muttolļāyiram is a recent one published by 
the Tirunelveli South India Saiva Siddhanta Publishing Society with 
an introduction, notes and comments. The editor is Vidvan 
Seturaghunathan who was a lecturer in MDT Hindu College, 
Tirunelveli and who later served in a High School at Virudhunagar. 
He too has omitted the mangled verse (1397), but has included twenty 
odd other verses, as probably those of the author of Muttollayiram. 
The inclusion is based mostly on subjective grounds and partly on 
the basis of the parallelisms of ideas and phrases — criteria which are 
not authentic. His edition thus contains one hundred and thirty verses. 
It is rather difficult to accept the additional verses in the absence of 
more authoritative evidence to prove their authorship and to accede 
to the claim that they really belong to Muttollāyiram. 

Yet another edition was brought out in1957 by Pari Nilayam, 
Madras. The editor is Sri. R. Muthuganesan. It contains notes and 
explanations and quite a few parallel passages. 

There are one hundred and nine verses in all-an invocatory verse, 
twenty-two verses in praise of Céra, twenty-nine in praise of Cola 
fifty-six in praise of Pantiya and the fragmentary verse, which has 
been placed at the end and no attempt has been made to explain it. 
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II 


Studies on Muttoļlāyiram verses have shown that they could have 
been composed much later than the last works of what is known as 
the ‘‘Sangam’’ age in Tamil literature. Sangam represents in 
Tamilology, the ‘‘conclave’’ of poets convoked by the Pantiyas, 
the kings of Madurai in South India, for the general encouragement 
of creative works in Tamil. The conclave seems to have prospered 
for an astonishingly long period of 500 years, from 300 B.c. to 
A.D. 200, these dates and the duration itself being very much of an 
approximation. Ettuttokai (Eight Anthologies) of short poems and 
Pattuppāttu (Ten Long Poems) are the typical products of the heyday 
of this epoch, at the end of which a series of moralistic codes and a 
few love poems came to be composed which are collectively referred 
to as the Patinenkilkkanakku (Eighteen Late Works). Tirukkural is 
the most notable work among these. Aintinai aimpatu and Tiņaimālai 
nūrraimpatu are two books of love poems of this group. 


Metre of Muttollayiram 


The verses of Muttollayiram are all composed in the venpā metre 
which is found used in the later works of the Sangam age. It might 
be noted that Tamil had a distinct prosodical structure similar to the 
system of syllabic rmātras as in the case of the Arya or the gītī metres 
in Sanskrit. In Tamil the unit is called cir which can be represented 
by the word ‘‘foot’’; this unit regulates all the metres in use in Tamil. 
The earliest metres were āciriyappā and kalippā, with the shorter 
vaficippā, which were not subject to any regulations concerning the 
number of lines; we have verses of 3 lines and poems of 800 lines in 
the āciriyappā. The venpā, with which alone the poems of this work 
are composed, on the other hand, is a quatrain. Most of the metres 
which developed later are quatrains too. The kural metre in which 
the well-known Tirukkural has been composed has only two lines. 

There are rules of assonance and alliteration binding Tamil verses. 
To put them briefly, the first two syllables of each pair of lines should 
be assonant. The first letter (at the start of a line) and the first letter 
after the caesura should be alliterative. 

The four lines of the venpā metre have a structure that can be 
represented as below: 
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1° line — 4 feet 
2 line — 3 feet, caesura, one foot 
3" line — 4 feet 
4" line — 3 feet 


The assonance in the first two feet is carried to the last foot in the 
second line. Because of the way the last foot of the second line gets 
chanted as a separate unit after the caesura, poets usually put a term 
of address there, like ‘‘My handsome friend!’ or **O friend decked 
with gold ornaments!’ There is an alliteration in every line including 
the fourth, the first letter of the first foot and the first letter of the 34 
foot being alliterative. 


Date of the work 


The fact that all the verses of Muttollāyiram are composed in the 
veņpā metre and not in the āciriyappā or kalippā is clearly indicative 
of their period of composition being later than that of the first libraries 
of the Sangam period, viz., the Ettuttokai (The Eight Anthologies) 
and the Pattuppāttu (Ten Long Poems) which contain no verse in 
the venpd metre. However, the concepts and the method of their 
presentation, indeed the very manner of the poet’s handling of the 
metre, are all so similar to the Sangam concepts and methods that 
they should be regarded as products of a period coeval with the later 
Sangam era or of that which immediately followed it. 

There is another subtle device to detect the age of a Tamil work. 
The Sangam Tamils had an almost mystic trust in the efficacy of the 
character’s version, in its overwhelming superiority over the poet’s 
version. This is easy to infer from the fact that all their erotic 
composition is cast in the version of one of the involved characters, 
without exception. Now, a careful examination of the verses in this 
work will reveal the striking fact that all the sixty-five verses in it 
which deal with the erotic sentiment are set in the version of a 
character and not one is presented in the version of the poet. Indeed, 
it will be found that some of the worldly verses too (like 16 and 42) 
are cast in the version of a character. This striking peculiarity is a 
strong pointer to its early age, an age that cannot be much later than 
that of works like the Aintinai aimpatu (Fifty poems on love) which 
constitute members of the Sangam library of the Patinen Kilkkanakku. 
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Many of the concepts seen in the verses of this work appear to 
the reader as extensions and variations of ideas expressed in the 
earlier Sangam works. There is reference to the tips of elephants’ 
tusks getting blunted through battering the walls and gates of enemy 
forts in Puranānūru; this concept has been worked up to yield a 
nicely rounded picture in verse 27 of the Muttollāyiram. Examples 
like this can be multiplied till one can trace a puram or an akam 
origin for most verses of this in the earliest works. This indebtedness 
indicates the later age of this work, that is to say, an age later than 
that of the Ettuttokai believed to be the earliest of the Sangam works. 
At the same time, their expansion or projection is still kept within 
artistic bounds and not allowed to run away as in the cases of Tamil 
works of the second millennium after Christ. Nothing is far-fetched, 
in this exquisite work, though there is considerable hyperbole as, 
for instance, in stanza 24. If an illusive misreading of the moon as 
an enemy umbrella is presented, as in stanza 19, the illusion is shown 
to exist, not in the mind of man but in an elephant which makes it 
less incredible. This verse, incidentally, is one of the most beautifully 
crafted ones in the work where the last foot constitutes the essential 
punchline with the most significant word occurring at its very end. 
A similar construction can be seen and enjoyed in stanza 45 where, 
too, the most important word occurs at the very start of the piece. 
The overall point sought to be made is that while the debt owed to 
the Ettuttokai proves this work to be posterior to them, the fact that 
the embroidery done on them is not excessive but a natural step 
forward indicates that its date of composition cannot be very much 
later. 

The date of this poem could have been easily decided if any one 
of the three kings had been named and clear identifying details 
provided. But no, the poet uses only generic names while talking 
about them, names like Maran and Valuti for the Pantiya king, Killi 
and Valavan for the Cola and Kētai for the Cēra. Some scholars, 
however, see a specific reference in verse 100 in the Nalankilli to a 
Cola king who may have lived in the third century a.D. But there are 
difficulties in accepting this reference as signifying this particular 
king; for one thing, the Nalankilli whom Sangam poets describe had 
Pukār as his capital while the Cola capital frequently referred to in 
the Muttoļlāyiram is Uraiyūr, not Pukār. The fact that Nalankilli has 
been panegyrised by Sangam poets like Kēvūrkkilār is another 
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obstacle to accepting this theory, as the author of the work under 
discussion must be posterior by a century or two to Sangam poets. 
One also has to bear in mind that the date of Nalankilli is not 
determinable with any degree of certainty, the third century AD 
postulate being only a reasonable guess, at best. The date of the 
composition is still a wide open question which, perhaps, may never 
get answered to the satisfaction of all workers in the field. 


The Author 


While the date of many Tamil and indeed of many Indian works 
is uncertain, their authorship is seldom in question. But the identity 
of the author of Muttollayiram is an authentic puzzle and there is 
little hope of its ever getting solved. There is no mention of the 
author’s name in the Purattirattu; no commentator who refers to the 
work and in some cases quotes from it names the poet who composed 
it. There is not the remotest hint about who he was and where he 
lived in any Tamil work available to us. Some attempts are being 
made to fit in one of the poets who sang about Nalankilli, whose 
songs have been anthologized in the Puranānūru, as the one who 
should have composed this work. 

An attempt has been made to ascribe the authorship of this 
work to Nakkiradéva Nayanar whose compositions have been 
included in the Saiva canon. This is extremely difficult to accept 
for several reasons. To start with, the very logic used to establish 
the authorship is seriously at fault, as similarity of expressions is 
one of the planks in it. Nakkiradéva Nāyanār could have used 
some of the expressions in the Muttollāyiram in his works for the 
reason that he liked them; surely this does not establish common 
authorship. If this argument is advanced, Antal, the Vaishnava 
lady saint, can also be postulated as the author of Muttollayiram 
as she has lifted a whole set of words from one of its stanzas; and 
she was a whole lot nearer in age to this composition than the 
Nāyanār. The Saiva saint is so far different from the author of 
Muttollayiram in temperament and poetical methods and style of 
expression (he uses a lot of Sanskrit words while our mysterious 
author, like all earlier writers, adopts a naturally pure Tamil style) 
that the ascription of its authorship to him seems to be more a 
confession of the helplessness of the world of scholars in solving 
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the problem than a serious attempt at building up a reasonable 
theory. 


Extent of the Poem 


The list of uncertainties relating to this extraordinary work is not 
yet fully covered for, even the significance of its name and, as a 
correlated problem, its length offers a serious difficulty. The title 
Muttollayiram yields the meaning, ‘‘three times nine hundred’, 
making 2700 stanzas in all. This is one interpretation; another 
interprets the part word ‘muth’ to refer to the three crowned heads 
and the work is one of a total length of 900 stanzas on all the three. 
While the first interpretation may well be true, the second is more 
satisfying as it cuts our losses, with only 108 stanzas of the work 
being available to us. There is a much better reason for preferring the 
second interpretation. The work is recognised as an en-ceyyul (a variety 
of poetry where the number of stanzas is limited to a particular figure 
and this figure is reflected in the title) and grammar restricts the length 
of works of this kind to a thousand stanzas. Hence we may lean towards 
the interpretation of the title that delimits the length to 900 stanzas in 
all, composed on the three great kings of Tamilakam. 


Muttollayiram: An Appraisal 


It is the high poetic quality of the verses that has preserved 
them (in part, at least) through the long, dreary centuries of neglect 
and indifference. The first and somewhat superficial merit of the 
unknown poet is his extreme felicity in manipulating the venpa 
metre which is quite the favourite choice of poets wanting to sing 
isolated verses. The musical potential of the metre has been realized 
to the full by our poet who uses the shortened fourth foot to telling 
advantage. An aspect of versification in Tamil that tells a lot about 
the versifier’s command over the language is the setting up of 
assonances at the start of every line (called etukai). Our poet 
manages this with effortless ease; his assonances are natural and 
not contrived and are very pleasing to the ear. It must, of course, 
be admitted that as he is dealing with kings, it is quite easy to come 
up with adjectives and attributes which can rhyme; but then, almost 
every poem of those days dealt with royalty, and the connoisseur 
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of Tamil poetry will confirm that the initial rhyming in the 
Muttollayiram has been accomplished with distinction and without 
apparent contrivance. 

The next factor is the poetic diction that has been employed. 
The level of language used in this work is clearly more “‘modern’’ 
than that found in the Eight Anthologies and, hence, simpler. Harsh- 
sounding words have been scrupulously avoided, even in the verses 
dealing with the martial valour of kings. As each stanza is a complete 
and self-contained unit, the poet has to furnish the entire picture he 
has in mind within the framework of a venpd. He accomplishes this 
successfully through very efficient use of words, without anywhere 
giving the impression of inartistic compression. Verses like 18, 20 
and 36 have a fairly complex concept to unfold but the poet has 
been able to present them within the limits of the venpa metre, without 
making the reader realize the conscious effort of the poet at packing 
a big picture within a limited space. A supreme artist, whether at the 
trapeze or in the studio or at the desk, is unhurried while engaged in 
the production of excellence; it is only the amateur and the novice 
who sweat at the job, whose effort is very manifest. 

One of the main processes by which a creative writer passes on 
his own subjective experience to the reader is the production of 
suitable images on the latter’s mental screen. The skill involved here 
is of a complex nature requiring the efficient use of a well-stocked 
vocabulary, even a sense of colour and line, a well developed sense 
of proportion and a feeling for detail. We should remember here 
that the scope offered for such image production in a venpd verse 
being strictly limited, the poet has quite a small compass within which 
to exercise this complex skill. 

The success achieved by the poet of Muttollāyiram, despite 
these inbuilt limitations, is quite conspicuous. Let us study verse 15. 
The vassals of Pantiya king are anxious that the sovereign monarch 
should receive their tribute as otherwise they would incur his wrath 
and run a terrible risk of total ruin. So, the moment they descry the 
top of his white umbrella, they try to rush to his presence in their 
eagerness and naturally cancel out each other’s intentions. For the 
throng around the Pāntiya becomes so impenetrable, most of the 
vassals are unable to go close enough to be noticed by him. 
Dissatisfied and worried they cry out, ‘‘Is this proper? Is this just 
that you do not enable us to approach you that we may pay the 
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tribute due to you?’’ The whole picture which would take a vast 
canvas to contain this crowd scene on the main street is presented 
to us in the space of a verse of four lines with consummate ease. 
The colour scheme is worth studying, too, with the garland of blue 
flowers worn by the king contrasted with the snow-white umbrella, 
not to speak of the many-splendoured attire of the royal throng. 

Similar is the painting presented through stanza 51. Here, a theme 
familiar to Sanskritists is adopted by a Tamil poet and is exploited 
with distinction to produce a colourful canvas showing the women 
of Uraiyūr looking with eager eyes on the Cēla monarch, the quick- 
moving eyes being compared to fish caught in a net by fishermen. 
Apart from such crowd scenes, the poet can present more 
individualised pictures which are as captivating; witness the ease 
with which he paints the Kavéri river (77) with very fat fish trying to 
climb the banks and slipping down to the water on account of their 
fat bodies. We must remember that every one of these paintings, 
besides being lovely and deeply satisfying to the aesthetic instincts 
has a poetic purpose to fulfil; in this stanza, the love-lorn girl is 
shown appealing to the stork to carry her message of love to the 
Cēla king; how very appropriate is her reference to fat-bellied fish 
in the Kāvēri at Uraiyūr which are bound to attract the fish-hungry 
bird to themselves like a magnet! 

In stanza 106 is presented an action picture of an anxious 
mother trying to perform a ritual to exorcise the devil who she 
supposes has seized hold of her daughter. The sanctified ground, 
the sacrificial goat, the blood-stained place, the ritual of pouring 
water on the hapless girl are all painted with the fewest brush- 
stokes of a master painter. The second line of the poem is very 
effectively composed asking a rhetorical question, ‘‘Can she bathe 
away my love-disease?’’ 

We cannot conclude this section without a reference to the 
gigantic painting, where the whole universe is caught in a magnificent 
metaphor. In verse 38 the Cola emperor’s white umbrella, the insignia 
of sovereignty, is presented as affording the cooling shade of a benign 
administration to the whole world; its top piece is provided by the 
moon itself and its fabric, by the wide firmament. There is 
undoubtedly more than an element of hyperbole in such pictures; 
but this is very much a feature of ancient Indian poetry, perhaps of 
all ancient poetry; and the unknown Tamil poet cannot be faulted 
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for this feature. Each age should be judged in accord with the 
standards applicable to it and not with those of a later age. 

For the same reason, the stanzas presenting a blood-chilling 
picture of the lands vanquished and ravaged by the panegyrised 
kings should be accepted and evaluated in accord with the ethical 
standards of that age. Stanzas 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29, 30 and 41 all 
draw a gruesome picture of the ravage inflicted on the vanquished 
land; we of the present century who rain bombs on non-combatants 
have no right to criticise the ethical standards of that age; the poets 
obviously considered it a projection of their patrons’ martial might 
to describe the ruthless despoliation of the lands they had conquered. 
The poetic value of these stanzas is, however, high, though they 
may rank below that of those depicting the love motif. 

The ability to conjure up effective comparisons or underscore a 
point or augment a sentiment is one of the most vital poetic devices 
in the armoury of a creative artist. Rhetoricians may subdivide it 
into many different figures of speech as Sanskritists have done, but 
essentially there should be an analogous element between the 
statement on hand and the comparison brought up. Our poet has 
displayed conspicuous ability in harnessing this potent device. 

For instance, in stanza 40 the Pantiya king’s reputation for martial 
valour 1s eulogised. The lesser kings all panic even when they see 
the Pantiyan’s javelin in their dreams—such is his famed prowess in 
the field of battle. This is the panic caused to serpents by peals of 
thunder from rain clouds in the sky. The suggestion is that just as 
these terrified snakes bury themselves deep in their underground 
holes, so too the smaller kings all hide in panic after their nightmare. 
There is also the hint that just like the thunder, the Pantiya’s armoury 
is also regarded as an act of God, not an equipment brought together 
by the hand of man. 

If stanza 40 is on the king’s war-making propensity, stanza 54 
describes beautifully the effect of his personality on all the girls of 
his capital city. The girls all love him but contain their love for him 
at normal times like the lamp carried about in windy streets, kept 
inside a pot. But when the Pantiya comes out of his palace on a state 
ride, they can no longer keep it locked up inside their breasts; it 
manifests itself, demanding the attention of all onlookers like a forest 
conflagration on the top of a hill. The analogy has to be cherished, 
mulled over in the mind to yield its full potential for aesthetic delight. 
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The comparison furnished in stanza 84 is delightfully simple 
but has deeper implications. The girl’s mother guards her with an 
earnest dedication like a hunter guarding a cage; only, the heart has 
left the girl’s body for the lover and hence the mother is guarding 
only the insentinent body; the hunter equally is unaware that he is 
guarding only an empty cage from which the bird has flown. The 
point of comparison is quite simple and direct but the implication is 
terrible and, one cannot help feeling, it is more than a little unfair to 
the mother. For the mother is compared to the hunter whose intention 
clearly is to slaughter the bird in due time. This is clearly not true 
and the mother’s intentions are not homicidal, she believes she has 
the best interests of the girl at heart when she places all those 
restrictions on her. But, truth is banal and aesthetically dull; it is not 
legal tender in creative literature. The girl in her frenzied passion for 
her lover believes that the mother is a ruthless killer and that is all 
that matters in poetry. We can also notice a note of challenge, even 
of triumph in the girl’s analogy; the bird is now totally free and the 
hunter can do nothing to hamstring it; so too the girl is essentially 
free and out of the mother’s clutches as her heart has united with her 
lover. It is these deeper intimations in poetry that account for our 
continued preoccupation with such pieces long after the first flush 
of delight at their surface appeal. 

The analogy presented in stanza 94 is more involved; hence its 
aptness is less obvious. The point of comparison is the eagerness 
with which the oyster awaits the wave that will restore it to its home 
in the sea and the heart of the girl who awaits the message from her 
royal lover. The appropriateness which lends the analogy aesthetic 
artistry is that even as the oyster belongs rightfully to the sea despite 
its (temporary) sally onto the shore, the girl’s heart rightfully belongs 
to the lover with whom it must reside for ever. Even if a little 
complex, the metaphor is beautifully drawn and the assonances in 
the Tamil original add much to the enjoyment of the piece. 

Among all the analogies conjured up by our nameless poet, the 
best possibly is that set like a gem in verse 69. Here the girl wails 
pointing to the scandal that has spread everywhere about her conduct 
relative to the Cola king and her mother’s resultant chastisement of 
her with a rod all the time. She compares her plight to that of the 
toad which is generally accused by the people of having eaten the 
kernel of a coconut without breaking the hard shell. It is quite obvious 
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that the toad could not have got to the sweet kernel without breaking 
or at least cracking the shell which is too hard for it to tackle. The 
toad, in other words, is accused of a crime of which it is patently 
innocent. ‘‘But so am I!” wails the girl, ‘‘so have I not enjoyed 
union with the king. But the calumny has spread and mother tortures 
me all the time!’’ It would seem that if she had enjoyed intimacy 
with her royal lover, this scandal would not have pained her so. The 
analogy is most apt, it underscores the girl’s mental state; incidentally 
it shows how the sophisticated poet is too canny to be prejudiced by 
the commonly held beliefs of his time. 

There are two comparisons offered at the very end of the work 
which are very similar. In 91, the Céra on a state ride is passing the 
girl's house when, urged by her love for him, she walks upto the 
door to gaze at him, but checked by her natural quality of 
bashfulness, she refrains from going out but instead closes the door. 
She now regrets shutting the door and is contemplating to open it 
when her bashfulness again exercises restraint. Thus there is a conflict 
in her mind between two tendencies: to go forth or to stay back. Her 
mental state is compared to that of a penurious man urged by his 
want to approach a richman for help but is checked by his feelings 
of delicacy and held back. The difference in social and financial 
status between the girl, a citizen of the country, and the king of the 
realm lends greater aptness to the analogy, where the difference in 
these fields between the suppliant and the intended patron is the 
significant feature. 

In verse 95 there is apparently no metaphor, but the analogy 
that is latent lends life to the whole piece. The girl complains that 
her heart has gone out to meet the Céra, but, as she does not seem to 
derive much pleasure from the situation, she concludes that it is 
even now standing in the long corridor waiting for a chance to see 
the king. In the meantime, as it is cold, and the heart has not furnished 
itself with wraps, it uses its hands as a blanket to ward off the cold. 
There is certainly a vivid personification here but there is an analogy 
too involved, as the heart is compared to a suppliant, a seeker of 
favours who meekly awaits the king’s pleasure. The melancholy air 
of the piece beautifully presents the girl’s mental state when her 
love continues unrequited. 

These poetic devices handled adroitly by our anonymous poet 
enhance the aesthetic value of the poem. However, the claims of 
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our poet for immortality go deeper than this. For a poem is 
essentially a medium for the transference of emotion, and many of 
the poems of this anthology will be found to be expert conveyers 
of genuine sentiment and thus constitute excellent poetry. A girl is 
in love with the king of the realm and when it is announced that he 
is driving in state through the streets of the capital town, the girl is 
overjoyed. She is all set to gaze at him and drink in his beauty. But 
her mother has other plans, she feels that if the daughter in her 
love-lorn state was allowed to gaze at the king, there would be a 
lot of slander in the town. So she imprisons her daughter in a room 
and locks the door. As the time for the state visit draws near, the 
girl in the room undergoes untold torments. Seeing her plight, her 
foster-mother runs to her natal mother and excitedly remonstrates 
with her asking her to open the door so that the girl may not die of 
disappointment. The authentic feelings of the foster-mother are 
brought out in poem 45; the very urgency of the remonstration 
squirts out of the poem and the reader is enrolled as a participant 
in the emotional situation. I 

Another girl in love with the king sickens with unrequital; the 
mother concludes that the sickness is due to the wrath of a god and 
starts active preparations to propitiate the angry god; these involve 
giving a ritual bath to the girl. The girl remonstrates spiritedly, *"My 
illness is on account of my love for the king. Can it be washed away 
with a pail of water?’’ The poem (106) manages to convey the 
heartache of the girl nicely blended with angry contempt for a 
meaningless ritual. 

In a similar (but delicately different) way, a girl shows her 
resentment at her mother’s total lack of sympathy for her travails; 
she asks, ‘‘Was my mother always old and critical like this? Was 
she born old, without enthusiasm, without love? Or is it possible 
that she too was young once and she too had felt these attachments?” 
It is psychologically a most appropriate thing for a desperate girl to 
say about her carping mother and it is said in poem 80 with all the 
permissible bitterness. 

There, again, are the poems like 49 and 52 where the distraught 
girl beseeches the mounts of the lover-king asking them to walk 
close to the window through which she would be gazing and walk 
with slow, deliberate steps. There, again, is poem 79 where she asks 
in bitter resentment, “My mother shuts the door that I may not gaze 
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at the king; but my love is well-known to the neighbours and will 
she be able to close their gossiping mouths?’ 

The poems addressed to the north wind (96, 99 and 100) are full 
of an anguished weariness and can serve as good examples of the 
role of indicators of the Indian tradition that lovers in separation do 
not tolerate cool winds. A recurrent motif is of bangles slipping 
through the emaciated wrists of girls separated from their lovers; 
this too is in the Indian tradition of love poetry and poets in all the 
Indian languages, inclusive of Sanskrit, have made extensive use of 
it in their works. There is considerable amount of oriental hyperbole 
involved as poets depict a sudden emaciation on the girl hearing of 
the possibility of separation and an equally sudden return to the old 
plumpness on the lover giving up his plans to travel, resulting on 
both occasions in a loss of bangles, some through slipping down 
and the others bursting on account of the instant plumpness. 

The reader cannot miss the constant reference to bashfulness; 
this is a very important feminine quality and Indian authors, 
particularly the Tamil ones, place a lot of emphasis on it. In the 
Tamil literary tradition, though love precedes marriage, this quality 
of shyness stands up like a sentinel warding off the many young 
men trying to use the girl to satisfy their own animal craving: indeed 
it almost kills the incipient love that springs up between her and the 
suitable youth whom she will marry eventually. By slow stages, 
love overcomes this watchdog quality and the young people get 
married. Even after the wedding, some part of this tendency persists 
as witness to what happens when the girl is reunited with her husband 
after some months of separation, as in poem 101. 

A subtle literary device adopted with great dexterity by the poet 
is to focus the beam of light not on the main characters, but on a 
trivial thing, on purpose; somehow the point of the poem, the 
emotional appeal comes out effectively, not in spite of this shifting 
of focus but actually on account of it. In one of the poems (47), the 
girl thanks the carpenter who had drilled a hole through which she 
could gaze at the king and draw sustenance; the depth of love of the 
girl, her despair on being confined to a room and her wonderful 
sense of fulfilment on discovering the hole all come out most 
artistically, helped by this device. In another (46), the poet 
concentrates his and the reader’s attention on the vicissitudes of the 
hinges on the city doors: the doors were constantly opened by the 
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eager daughters and closed by the censorious mothers the day the 
king drove in state through the streets of the city; the poet draws the 
pointed attention of the readers to the wear and tear on the hinges of 
the front doors and somehow we get a vivid picture of the king who 
drove in state through the streets of the city; the poet draws the 
conflicting interests of the girls in love and their angry mothers. The 
device secures a certain delicacy and suggestiveness which enhance 
the artistic appeal of the poem. 

The poems on war are on the whole at a somewhat lower literary 
level than those on love. This statement is true of all the Tamil works 
from the Sangam to the Rāmāyana of Kampan; probably this is true 
in the case of all the world’s literature. Yet there is a certain charm in 
the poems describing the exploits of the Tamil kings in the field of 
battle and how they are feared by other kings. Poems 8, 9, 10, 15, 
21, 23, 27, 32 and 33 can be cited as good examples of these 
concepts, even though many of them are cast in the traditional mould 
and excellent verses on these self-same ideas can be cited from the 
earlier (Sangam) pieces. 


Traditions of Sangam Poetry and Muttollāyiram 


Literary conventions matter a great deal to poets anywhere, at 
any time. But Sangam poets had a tightly knit, all-embracing network 
of conventions to guide as well as to regulate them. And they have 
conformed to a remarkable degree to these conventions. Even though 
the Muttollayiram does not follow quite a few of these conventions, 
it may be useful to study them as they have undoubtedly had a 
significant influence over all the poetry composed in the centuries 
immediately following the Sangam Age. 

Sangam akam poetry set such a high value on the evocative role 
of the natural backdrop that they associated a stage or mood of love 
with each type of landscape; thus mountain slopes and premarital 
love are organically related; the desert walks are associated with 
long and anguished parting; the grassy meadows and seashore 
villages are associated with separation, but of lesser impact. The 
riverine plains serve as the background for marital misunderstandings 
arising out of the man straying from the narrow path of virtue. A 
little reflection will convince the reader how natural and logical these 
associations are. 
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We have referred to the misunderstanding between man and 
wife; a basic tenet of Sangam convention is that love is so strongly 
entrenched in their hearts, they cannot part for ever but have to 
come together. Neither one-sided love nor frustration arising from 
the death of one of the parties can be delineated in akam poetry. 

Another important convention observed with ruthless fidelity 
by the love poets of the Sangam age is the total ban on the poets 
revealing the names or other identifying details of the characters. 
The ban is so total and has been observed so faithfully that poems 
delineating love have got consigned to the puram group solely for 
the reason that the names or the signs by which they can be 
recognised or identified have been mentioned in them. The reason 
for this ban has not been stated but it can be inferred by the 
intelligent critic. Names and identifying details turn out to be 
particularising factors which militate against the efforts of the poet 
to universalise the sentiment; and this process of universalisation 
is an essential precondition to the transference of emotion to the 
reader, which is the sole objective of all creative art. 

An important convention universally observed in akam poetry 
relates to the question of who speaks, the poet himself or one of the 
characters. On the surface, it may not appear to make much of a 
difference as, in any case, even where a character speaks, the passage 
is composed by the poet. But the question of who speaks or whose 
version is presented is of vital importance, for the speaker’s mental 
attitude very strongly influences the way a matter is presented. As 
literature is all about mental states and attitudes, the importance of 
this will become apparent to the intelligent reader. Deeply emotional 
and wholly subjective remarks can be made by a character that is 
involved in the situation and these remarks will look natural, indeed 
inevitable, in its version while they will sound unnatural in a poet’s 
version. One example will suffice to make the point clear. In quite a 
few of the pieces, the girl in love anticipates parental objection and 
speaks in despair of her love dreams failing to materialise and of her 
gradual emaciation and death. In accord with the other convention 
referred to earlier, this cannot happen, the partners in the love episode 
cannot die and the reader knows this. But a high emotional impact is 
achieved by this statement of the girl and the ends of poetry are met. 
If the poet makes the statement, it must be true, and the girl would 
die without the love being requited which is an aesthetically wrong 
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message to put across. There are many other advantages to be 
secured out of a character’s version but an account of them is quite 


beyond the scope of this Introduction. 
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Muttollāyiram is an anthology weaving a fabric of great literary merit 
with myriad colours on a tenuous texture depicting social, political 
and economic scenarios of a bygone age of the Tamils. Its author is 
not clearly known. But a critical study of the content, format and 
architectonic style clearly shows that the author or authors should 
have commanded a most astounding knowledge of a body of Tamil 
language, literature and grammar texts. 

The author was of such rich erudition that his pen-pictures served 
as guideposts to the noble and the rabble alike. That such a wonderful 
work was in existence has to be inferred by the quotations from 
them by the four great commentators Iļampūraņar, Pērāciriyar, 
Naccinarkkiniyar and Guņasāgarar in their works. The edition by 
Tamil Sangam, and later by the University of Madras, is only a 
compilation of the available verses as quoted by commentators. The 
commentators had quoted them profusely here and there as points 
of reference in support of their views. 

As these songs sing the glories of the three emperors of the South, 
namely, Pantiyas, Colas and Céras, many are left to think that the 
original Muttollāyiram was of 900 verses each on the three emperors, 
thus making a total of 2700 verses in all. That such a great body of 
three literary pieces was available in the hoary past and had a large 
circulation among discerning scholars can rightfully be inferred by 
applying various yardsticks of literary measurement. But alas! What 
is now available to us is only 110 verses. 

Virtue, wealth and love have been the anchors of Tamil literature. 
In Muttollayiram we find all the three in ample measure. 

According to the Tolkāppiyam, the ethical codes of love are 
divided sevenfold under three main divisions, known as kaikkilai, 
aintiņai and peruntinai. 

Aintiņai refers to themes of perfect love or the perfect union of 
hearts. The aspects of this love are five in number. They are union, 
separation, variance, waiting and lamentation. 

Now the love depicted here in Muttoļlāyiram is termed kaikkilai. 
Kaikkiļai refers to one-sided love, the other not requiting it. But 
the love picturised in this great work, though kaikkilai, has all the 
ramifications of perfect love or aintinai! How? It is because the 
girl in love lives in a world of her own with her own fantasies and 
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dreams. Her dream world is so graphic and seems so realistic that 
it looks very much like reality. In kaikkilai love, one side is fully 
aware that the other side does not requite the love. Hence it stoops 
to certain extreme steps like riding a palmyrah-stem horse. 

The king is completely unaware of the pining of the girl. He 
may not know that there is a girl falling in love with him. But only 
with this slender space available the poet enacts most bewitching 
plays of love. 

The girls in love are all teenagers in their budding youth. The 
prince is young and handsome. He comes in a royal procession so 
that he may give a chance to all the subjects to have a heartful look 
at ‘their dear prince’. The prince has to wear a very pleasant smile. 
And that is the royal custom. A girl looking at the prince with a 
broad smile will fall a prey to his sight. The king may also wave his 
hand while acknowledging the greetings of the viewers. 

The girl builds her own world of fantasy imagining that the prince 
reciprocates her Jove. Thus the seeds of aintinai are sown. And action 
takes place on the stage of dream and imagination. The love scenes 
depicted in Muttollayiram can compare well with the best love 
episodes in the history of literature throughout the world! Yet there 
is not a shred of transgression of universally accepted moral codes 
which we call anpin aintinai. 

It is most heartening to come to know that 

Not only the cup is new 

The cocktail too is a novel brew! 

Yes, the new blend with a combination of different spirits is 
sure to yield pleasure of lingering nature, even long after its 
consumption. That is why even today that fresh aroma soothes 
our nerves shattered by the vissicitudes of modern cares and 
worries. 

We find that the kings of the Pantiya kingdom were known by 
the following appellations: 


1. Potiyirkomān 
2. Celiyan 

3. Korkaikkoman 
4. Kūtalārmannan 
5. Kital kūmān 
6. Kūtalār kūmān 
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7. Kital perumān 
8. Maturaiyār koman 
9. Mākkatunkē 

10. Māran 

11. Paiicavan 

12. Cēļēka vaņņan 
13. Tamilar perumān 
14. Tennan 

15. Tennavan 

16. Tennavar kūmān 
17. Vaiyaiyār koman 
18. Valuti 


In the land of Pāntiyas everywhere we see globular pearls. Even 
nature lends her hand to the production of globular objects like 
buds of the mastwood trees and areca palms. 

The streets of Madurai are slippery thanks to the heady unguent 
thrown overboard by the lovers in a tiff in their luxurious bed 
chambers. f 

While the Madurians enjoy a life of plenty, they are alert when 
the call of war is sounded. Woe unto the very kings who heed not 
the warning note sent by Pantiyan. Owls sing a lullaby to the babies 
of the enemy kings. For their territory is razed to the ground so 
that no building survives after an invasion. 

Taking a cue, the subordianate kings should send their tributes 
to Pantiyan in time, in due measure and in proper mode; failing, 
the goblins will find a shelter in their battered homes. 

The celestials too are scared of the Pantiya kings. For one of 
their forebears defeated Intiran, the Lord of the Heaven, with the 
club. From that day they too are afraid of setting their feet on the 
soil of the Pantiyas. 

The custom of ceremonial worship of the royal parasol was 
prevalent prior to going on war against an enemy king. There was 
a hilarious instance. Once the king ordered such ceremonial worship 
of the parasol. When it was taken out, the enemy kings mistook 
that Pāņtiyan intended to invade their lands, hence ran up and 


jostled with one another to pay their tribute far ahead of when it 
was due. 
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We see that there was the custom of fitting steel anklets with 
pointed knives to the ankles of the war elephants. The warring 
tuskers battered the garrison of enemies with their armed sturdy 
feet. 

The Cēla kings are noted by the following titles: 


1. Cenni 

2. Cempiyan 
3. Cēlan 

4. Kāviri nīr natan 
5. Killi 

6. Kēkkiļļi 

7. Kēļikkūmān 

8. Pukārp perumān 
9. Nalankiļļi 

10. Puņal nātan 
11. Urantaiyar kon 
12. Valavan 


Men at work on the threshing floors used to stand on top of the 
mound of paddy sheaves and call their fellow men to work at dawn. 
They would shout, ‘‘Ndvalo’’. On hearing this call, workmen 
thronged the threshing floor to resume the day’s work. 

A similar war'cry was made out in the battlefields standing on 
the tusker’s lofty back. Here they challenge the Death Lord to a 
duel. This picture is painted in verse 831 of Purattirattu. 

The capital city Urantai was agog with trade and commerce. It 
seems there were huge supermarkets. There were exclusive flower 
markets too. The weavers of garlands nip off the unwanted portions 
of flowers while making garlands. The thrown-away waste made up 
of different colours of flowers was lying like a huge rainbow. (863) 

The Céra kings are noted by the following names and epithets: 


1. Céralar kē 
Cēran 

Kētai 

Kutanātan 
Makkatunh kō 
Māntai nannātan 
Muciriyar koman 
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8. Pūliyan 
9. Pūliyar kō 
10. Vānavan 
11. Vānavarkūman 


The poet opens his gallery on the Cēra kingdom with a fantastically 
beautiful painting. 

It is a fresh dawn. The sun peeps through the eastern horizon. 
Aquatic birds are out for early prey. They are looking for worms and 
feeding their young chicks on their catch through their dainty beaks. 
The young birds open their red mouths and gobble the feed from the 
mother birds. 

The birds are feeding their chicks at the puddled fields where the 
worms abound. Red lilies are in large numbers there and in the nearby 
pond too. The shadows of the red lilies are black on the water before 
sunrise. The sun rises like a golden disc. Its magical rays light up the 
red lilies. Their shadows now falling on the field are red. It seemed the 
wet field has caught fire. 

The chicks get frightened and begin to quake in fright. The mother 
birds hurriedly huddle the birds within their wings! When we arrange 
an exhibition of the scenes of Muttollayiram, this scenic marvel should 
definitely find a place in Purattirattu. 

In verse 1285 of Purattirattu the poet pays the highest tribute 
to the valour of the Céra Emperors who held sway over even the 
celestials. Enemies can save their skin if they draw the insignia of 
the Céra rule i.e., the bow. The poet very cleverly says that even 
the celestials were so terrified at the might of the Céra rule that 
they did not want an invasion from the Céra army. Hence they 
drew a giant bow, very colourfully across the sky and saved their 
dear lives. Yes, they drew the rainbow on the portico of the 
celestials’ domain. 

Such hyperbolic praise is showered on the Pāņtiyas too, when the 
celestials are said to be afraid of setting their feet on the earth (1286). 

As a whole, Muttollāyiram is really the rarest of the rare finds of 
the Sangam lyrics for the following reasons: 


1. On the genre of (kaikkilai) unrequitted love, the poet brings 
out all the five facets of perfect love — anpin-aintinai. 


2. The heroic deeds of the Tamil kings are brought out most 
graphically as in Kalirikattup parani and Puranānūru. 
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3. The Tamils’ ethics is depicted as had been followed in those 
golden days. 

4, The moral codes of the rule of the Tamils are brought out 
beautifully. 

5. Weare able to visualise the fertility of the Tamil land as it 
existed then. In a nutshell, this is a super creation by an 
unknown author. 


The translated section follows the following order: First there is 
the Tamil verse followed by its transliteration in English. Then, there 
are three translated versions of the poem, two in the poetic mode 
and one in prose. Of these, the first one is by A.V. Subramanian; the 
second one is by P.N. Appuswami excepting for the stanzas 2, 3, 
19, 21, 30, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49, 51, 54, 57, 58, 66, 71, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
84, 88, 89, 91, 92, 98, 100, 104, 106, 107, which have been translated 
by P. Marudanayagam; the prose versions of all the stanzas are by 
P. Pandian. 


P. PANDIAN 
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A System of Transliteration of Tamil 
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MUTTOLLAYIRAM 


Loarel mrembo wasara Quiesrñlaum a nm 
(poremd LiIcnh_GFS YSW — Lere 
aHerunr ROTTE cresrO)\mesr DULOT 
smjeni Gout) ue. 


manniya nanmin matikanali yenrivarrai 
munnam pataitta mutalvanaip — pinnarum 
ātiraiyā nātiraiyān enren rayarumāl 
ūrtirainīr vēli yulaku. 


1.1 The Universal Localised! 


The world fenced in by the roiling sea 

Would identify the source of things, 

The progenitor of the sun and the moon 

And all the stars of the teeming heavens 

As the one who was born under the Adirai sign 
As the one who was born under the Ādirai sign! 


1.2 Invocation 


Of the All — Highest 

Who first created 

The multitudinous stars andplanets 
The moon, the fiery sun, 

And all else besides, 

A heediess world 

Fenced in by the rolling ocean wave, 
In after times, 

Surprisingly declares again and again, 
He was born 

Under the star Ardra! 

He was born 

Under the star Ardra! 
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1.3 God created the sun, the moon, the fire, the stars and all else in 
the cosmos. His creations are multitudinous beyond numbers. He is 
the first cause of the space, wind, fire, water and earth and all that 
was made out of the five elements in different combinations. He is 
the Primal Cause, the Foremost. Yet the world bounded by the ever- 
moving waves calls him one born under ātirai star, the sixth in the 
lunar asterism. 


2. 


2.1 


2.2 


AMD pah STESTI muay 

Gausirer B6 BL ut Asa Au A — yarari 
OSFANSETH UTTUIOUTOSEGH seme HL SS Qrrr 
BAw GaréGareng BrO. 


allar palanat tarakkāmpal vāyavila 
vellantip patta tenaveriip — pullinantan 
kaiccirakār pārppotukkun kavvai yutaittarō 
naccilaivēr kēkkētai nātu. 


This Is the Panic that Stalks the Land 


Seeing the blood-red āmbal bloom 

In the muddy ponds, the water birds 

All panicked thinking the ponds were on fire 
And gathered under their protective wings 
All their fledgelings. This is the fear, 

This is the panic that stalks the land 

Of Kothai who wields a fearsome javelin. 


The only Terror-Stricken Cry 


In the muddy river 

The red dmpal blossoms. 

Fearing that the waters are on fire, 
The birds take their young ones 
Within their wing-arms — 

The only terror-stricken cry 
Heard in the Kingdom of Kētai 
Wielding a poisonous spear. 


2.3 The buds of red lilies open their mouths of vermillion hue, on 
slushy fields. A number of red lilies bloom at a time contiguously; 
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their colour too is reflected on the water below. At daybreak, it 
looks as if the great artist, Nature, has painted the whole surface 
red. In sunlight it looks as if the field is on fire. Young chicks are 
afraid. The startled birds try to calm down the clamouring of their 
chicks. They huddle them under their wings. Their spread wings 
serve as arms for them to hug the chicks and protect them from 
fear of fire. 


3. BED eshemesSlenesru ub LIesrenesra, SAALTA 
uis Pariis urab — AEBS 
Bsipysstb GunGorempyb GQuorbiomGm Glgctracresr 
BOSLSS Gaieūrgeniurr GST). 


nanti nilaficinaiyum punnaik kuvimottum 
panta rilankamukin pāļaiyum — cintit 
tikalmuttam porronrum memmarrē tennan 
nakaimutta veņkutaiyā nātu. 


3.1 Pearls Scattered Everywhere! 


Strewn on the ground in the Pāndya land 
Where pearls of dazzling radiance 

Hang festooned to his umbrella 

Are the eggs of conchs and the punnai buds 
And the shiny beads from the areca-palm 
Projecting an illusion 

Of pearls scattered everywhere 

Ungarnered in the Pāndya land! 


3.2 Pearls, Pearls, Pearls 


The infant pearls 

Yielded by oysters, 

The closed buds of punnai 

The beads fallen 

From kamuku leaves, 

All look like pearls 

In the land of Tennan 

Whose canopy looks lustrous with pearls. 
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3.3 There are pearls everywhere, not only on the pearlfishing 
harbour and in the palaces and upon the wearers thereof but 
notably everywhere. Even the tender eggs of conches and oysters 
on the sands look like smiling pearls. Areca palms of young and 
tender shoots are found scattered. They too are pearl-shaped. Look 
here, even the white parasol of our dear king looks like a huge 


smiling pearl. 


4. 


STU WPT gerb5sēgiti GLrGņn) 


Breudarg Quam BrGerrēns — STUM os 
Gisreviurenem Gois sam mlonss sir Quien 


puras GaršBerof mrr@. 


kāva lulavar kalattakattup pērēri 

nāvalēd venralaikku nālētai — kāvalanran 
kolyānai mēliruntu kūrricaittār pēlumē 
nalyānaik kēkkilli natu. 


4.1 Calls of Peace and Yells of War 


Peasants that guard the harvested grain 

Climb at daybreak to the top of the haystack 
To send up their call to their fellow labourers; 
This morning-call from peasant throats 

Swells to the timbre of battle shouts 

Raised by the king's men in the field of battle, 
Seated on the backs of killer tuskers 

In the Chola country. 


4.2 The Joyful Shout 


Ploughmen watching the corn 
Upon the threshing ground 
Climb upon the mounded sheaves 
And raise a joyful shout. 

Nāvalē! they cry 

In the fair domain 

Of King Killi, 

Lord of goodly elephant hosts; 
And their shout 
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Falis upon the ears of enemy kings 
Like the triumphant whoop 

Of the God of Death 

From upon the lofty backs 

Of the fierce war-elephants 

Of the king. 


4.3 In Killi’s kingdom, the hay rick rises up like a hill. Farmers 
sleep on the threshing floor in the night to keep a watch over the 
paddy grains. When the day dawns, they climb over the hay rick 
and shout out to the farm workers. They shout *'Nāvalē.'” The poet 
compares this scene to another in the battlefield where battle-cries 
are heard. In the battlefield the warriors call out the Death lord for a 
duel. In the threshingfield, the farmers call out and challenge Death 
caused by paucity of food. 


5. 


sasar SNGL_G SLL FSG OSUTD 
sasar AASA Gemma. — Ģeoflsevjb 
Garas Aw urwa AAGE mir Gun 
HbGur$6 WGA ujzub. 


kalikal kalikatku nittattan kaiyār 
kalikal vitirttitta venkat — tulikalan 
tonkelil yānai mitippaccé rākumē 
pūmpolil vafici yakam. 


5.1 Brimming Bowls of Fragrant Toddy 


In the city of Vanchi, blossom-bowered, 
Fighters hand to one another 

Brimming bowls of fragrant toddy 

And they all drink after sprinkling drops 
By custom bound, on the earth of the street, 
Then herds of elephants churn the street — 
And the city of Vanchi turns out to be 

A city of mud, a city of mire! 
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5.2 The Glorious Slush 


Joyous revellers 

Pass the drink 

To their boon companions; 
And those carousers’ 
Unsteady hands 

Spill the liquor; 

And those delicious drops 
All run together; 

And when tall and stately elephants 
Tread upon them, 

They form a slush 

In the heart of Vanchi 

The city of flowery groves. 


5.3 When a carousing party takes place, the drinkers usually spill 
the foaming punch, pouring a little to the earth as if it were an 
offering. Toddy, when fermented much, foams on the top of the 
containers. The drinkers blow away the top foams. Thus, also a 
few drops spill on the earth. Hence, the good earth becomes wet 
with different kinds of liquor. The elephants trample over them 
and make the whole mixture a slush in the heart of Vaūīci where 
floral gardens abound. 


6. Lice HMeowusrans Heras seperti 
gre AguGagny sanba rus — srw Gu 
Auu ararsa Guirao Geusdarerauesr 
Gundur HD POS «istb. 


mālai vilaipakarvār killik kalaintapūc 
cala mikuvator tanmaittāyk — kālaiyē 
virpayil vānakam pēlumē velvalavan 
porpā rurantai yakam. 


6.1 Rainbows in the Street! 


The flowers culled out at even fall 
By florists lie in such profusion 
They look iike a rainbow in the street 
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At the break of day in the lovely city, 
The Urandai of the triumphant Chola. 


6.2 A Rainbow on the Ground 


Flower-sellers in the streets, 
Who vend woven garlands 
In the evening, 

Pinch and throw aside 
Defective blossoms. 

These discarded flowers make 
Such a delightful medley, 
That in the morning after, 

In the heart of lovely Urantai, 
The city of victorious Valava, 
It seems to the eye 

Like a rainbow 

On the ground. 


6.3 The poet wants to describe the opulence of Uraiūr city, the capital 
of Cola Empire. The garland makers, while selecting flowers of 
different hues, nip off the unwanted portions with their nails. Such 
nipped waste flowers are heaped everywhere. When the sweepers 
come in the morning to clean the street, they find a huge rainbow on 
the streets. It looks like the land of the celestials. 


7. 


whs Gy wees DATHA- 
Gugw ieņerbBear GEEA — TGD 
BOWLrnD wrAu serewsGs Ogerresresr 
QBADT mi- VSD. 


maintarō titi makalir timirntitta 
kunkuma vīrūcāntin cērilukki — enkun 
natumāra lākiya tanmaittē tennan 
netumātak kita lakam. 


7.1 Lovers’ Tiffs 


The streets of Madurai, the Pandya city 
Of high-rise mansions — how slipp’ry they get 
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And unsafe for all the passers-by 

With the mire formed by the sandal paste 
Laced with saffron, thrown by the girls 

In moods of rage occasioned by 
Short-lived tiffs with their youthful lovers. 


7.2 The Slippery Streets 


When young women, 
Offended with their lovers, 
Petulantly 

Toss into the streets 

The offered sandal paste 
And coloured saffron, 
They form such slippery mires 
That men slither and fall 
In the heart of Kūdal 

The Southern King's 

City of lofty mansions. 


7.3 In feigned anger the girls throw the unguent from their breasts 
applied by their lovers. The boys too retort. As a result the street is 
full of the sanda! unguent. It makes the street slippery. The richness 
of the land is brought out. Its opulence is visible in its use and 
throw-away products which are too costly to dream of by ordinary 
mortals. Even mire in the street which is detestable becomes 
delectable because of its aroma. 


8. shuts OswgGa sOy bLA 
suriy 57DDleorujrā ag — Guflugšs 
MOUASSOLDITE UTOT HOSA GgriGagmreng6ņiu5 
Qrar Aacudēgsni sr. 


kariparan tenkun katumulli pampi 
nariparantu nārricaiyun kūti — yeriparanta 
painkanmāl yānaip pakaiyatu tētkētaiyaic 
ceñkan civappittār nātu. 
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8.1 A Dismal Fate for the Enemy’s Lands! 


In the lands of kings that angered him, 
Angered the Chera, scourge of his foemen, 
There is charred ruin everywhere 

And thorny bushes grow apace 

And packs of jackals prowl around 

And raging fires greet the eye 

Wherever the eye is turned 

In the lands of kings that angered him! 


8.2 He Was Provoked 


Charred desolation 

Stretches wide; 

Stinging shrubs of thorn 
Cluster thick 

All over the place; 

Jackals prowl everywhere; 

A spreading conflagration links 
The four quarters together; 
There in the country 

Whose people caused 

The red-veined eyes of Kothai 
To flush an angry red, 

Kothai whose shoulders’ might 
Annihilates his foes. 

And the eyes of the lord 

Are ablaze with green fury. 


8.3 The poet describes the status of the countries where the kings 
dared to oppose the Céra emperor and were the cause for the 
emperor’s eyes to become red, streaked with wrath. The countrysides 
of the enemy kings lost agricultural operations and hence were 
barren. Everywhere the soot and dust of burnt charcoals were seen, 
reminding the onlookers that the kingdom was set on fire in the 
course of the invasion by Céra’s army. As a result, only wild growth 
of thorny bushes was there — weeds and prickly bushes were 
everywhere, and there was no sign of any crop. 


4—2 CICT/CH/10 
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9. 


Geurmiens wtb) seopujīz Garenoriys 
grow wrar Ai basora — Gurrflesr 
dpēosuedtpsnīš Garēns „pēdu Garor 
arnaulens Ga sruūugBierri TB. 


vērarukai pampic curaipatarntu vēlaipūt 
tūrariya laka kitantanavé — pērin 
mukaiyaviltārk kOtai muciriyar koma 
nakaiyilai vēl kāyttinār natu. 


9.1 Lands that Roused the Chera Ire 


9.2 


In the lands which provoked the lustrous lance 
Of the lord of Musiri with the wreath of blooms, 
Where they roused the javelin, 

Elephant grass now spreads its roots, 

Jungle gourd covers the earth, 

And wild flowers bloom apace. 

There is indeed no indication, 

Now, in the jungle of once thriving cities, 
Cities which throve ere they roused the ire 

Of the Chera’s javelin. 


They Lie in Ruins 


Thickly matted 

With rooting harialli grass; 
Overspread 

With wild calabash creepers; 
And overgrown 

With black-vailay in flower; 
Fair cities lay unrecognisable 
In the country of those 

Who in battle 

Provoked to flaming anger 
The bright lance with leaf-like tip 
Of the king of Musiri folk, 

Of Kothai who wears garlands 
Of blossoming flower buds. 
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9.3 At the time of peace the Céra king wears bud — unfolding jasmine 
garland. It exudes a heady fragrance and gives a fitting ambience for 
the royal court (durbar). The king is sitting on his throne granting 
audience to bards and advisers, ministers and officials. The whole 
atmosphere is calm and pleasant. When the kings refuse to pay tribute, 
the news reaches the emperor’s ears; the whole scenario changes. 
The emperor starts on an expedition of war against the defiant kings. 
After the invasion is over, every enemy kingdom becomes desolate 
and barren. Only thickly grown grass and wild melons are found as 
vegetation. The roots are stuck so deep indicating no attempts to 
husband the waste track. The soil classification too, seems to have 
changed from arable to waste. That is the picture of the country if any 
king invited the fiery wrath of the spear of Kētai ruling Muciri. 


10. Qiu wae fenuG ex aferm 
cifluder5; Qemarh gp — uremru)eñesr 
serine TT Qm 8) Gm Glsubu9)uisirm asr 
BTLDIDBLIT JTLL—TBTJ GTG. 


iriyal makali rilaifiemalu linra 
variyilafi cenkār kulavi — yaratyiravin 
ūmanpā rātta vurankirrē cempiyanran 
nāmampā rāttātār nātu. 


10.1 In the Lands that have Roused Sembian’s Ire 


In all the countries where Sembian’s name 
Is not held up to rightful reverence, 

The new-born babes placed on dry leaves 
By the mothers who had fled are put to sleep 
At dead of night by the lullaby 

Orchestrated by the owls of the jungle. 


10.2 The Owl’s Lullaby 


The tender babe 

With soft, rose-hued feet, 

And soles marked with tiny lines, 
Which the fleeing women 

Gave birth to 
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10.3 The streets were forlorn. All households were devastated as though 
flattened by a terrible killer gale. We had already announced that old 
men, women, the sickly, all children, cows and learned men might 
leave the city. But a few foolish subjects mistook our warning. A few 
women stayed back there, protection duly guaranteed by their own 
men. Alas! Those who gave assurance too died on the battlefield. The 
pregnant ladies, who were allowed to leave unharmed, went to a nearby 
wood where they delivered their babies on the bed of dried leaves. 
They had none to look after them. Alas! The babies with their fresh 


In the wild 

Upon a bed of fallen leaves, 

Is lulled to sleep 

By the hoot of the moping owl 


- In the middle night — 


There, in the land of those 
Who refused to honour 
Chembian’s royal name. 


limbs with beautiful streaks slept to the lullabies of owls. 
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11.1 This Picture and That 


In the vaulting mansions where in the earlier days 
The triumphant kings, the Pandya’s foes, 

Had rejoiced, now perch the nightly owls 

[After the foemen had turned a deaf ear 

To the message of peace from the Pandyan king]. 
The owls now hoot forth lullabies 

To the infant ghouls that inhabit 

The former halls of entertainment! 
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11.2 The Owl Sings a Lullaby 


In those lofty mansions 

Where victorious kings 

Wearing gay chaplets 

Of fragrant sirissa flowers, 

Once sat enthroned in regal state, 
And where joy reigned supreme, 
The horned owl 

Now hoots his doleful lullaby 
To horrible goblins 

In the land of those 

Who did not bow 

To the commands 

Of the Southern King. 


11.3 It was once a home for victory. The king ruled wearing chaplets 
of bright flowers. From the terrace the ladies of the royal families 
used to loiter for a stint of fresh evening hours. But now that terrace 
became the breeding place for goblins. The mother goblins fondle 
the baby goblins and sing lullabies to them. The barn owls used to 
hoot a cry of an ill-omen. That was the sorrowful state of the palaces 
of kings who defied Pantiyan. 
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12.1 The Fate of the Routed Enemy’s Lands 


The land that fails to pay tribute 

Held by usage as proper, as due 

To the Pandya king with a ferocious tusker 

Whose movements are heralded by the beating of drums 
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Is forsaken by its herds of cattle, 

Then by the women and then by the men, 
The only denizens that at the end remain 
Being infant ghouls! 


12.2 The Pity of It 


When they failed to pay 

In due form and mode 

Their tribute to the Pandya, 
Lord of murderous war-elephants 
And of resounding war-drums, 
Their goodly land 

Was, step by step, 

Bereft of well-fed cattle, 

And of lovely women, 

And of manly men, 

Until, alas ! 

It has now become 

A secure home 

For goblin mother and child. 


12.3 The kings had to pay tribute to the Emperor Pantiyan in due 
measure and proper mode. If they failed to do so woe to them and to 
their kingdom. Emperor Pantiyan had an excellent elephantry. All the 
pachyderms were trained to be merciless murderers in the war-front. 
The emperor’s war-drum peeled like thunders of summer. If the 
subordinate kings failed to pay their tribute, they had to lose their 
cattle wealth. Also they lost their beautiful women. Able-bodied men 
too were lost. Their kingdoms became the home for the clan of goblins. 
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13.1 The Gods Paint a Bow in the Firmament! 


Hark, you kings with elephant corps 

Pay up the tribute you owe the Chera 
And paint the picture of a full-drawn bow 
On the lofty walls of your fortresses! 
Look at the heavens; the gods on high 
Paint a bow in the firmament 

And secure now from the Chera wrath 
They live forever, with none to fear! 


13.2 If You Wish to Live 


Listen O kings, 

And lords of elephant hosts! 
Yield at once 

Your due tribute 

If you wish to live; 

And decorate 

Your long and mighty 
Fortress walls, 

With the beautiful sign 

Of the bended bow. 

Look! Even the celestial gods 
On whose lush garlands 

No petal ever fades, 

Have painted 

Up in the sky 

Vanavan’s heraldic bow 
That they may dwell secure. 


13.3 It is the army chief of Killi before the assembly of other kings. 
**Oh, kings! Owning elephant hosts! Hear me. Pay your tribute in 
time, in due form, in correct quantity, and submissively. Thus you 
can save your skin. On the top of the ramparts of your garrisons, 
inscribe well the figure of the bow, the royal insignia of Céra. If 
we see the emblem of bow on your garrison, we know that you 
accept the suzerainty of Céra and we will not harm you. The symbol 
of bow on the brows of your garrisons will add great beauty and 
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colour to your place and bestow a state of safety. I shall tell you a 
secret. Our emperor desired to invade the celestial kingdom of 
Intiran. Our emperor ordered marching of troops. Intiran came to 
know of the intention of our emperor. He immediately drew a giant 
bow across the sky and saved his celestial kingdom from 


destruction.” * 
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14.1 The Gods Do Not Tread....! 


The Pandya rules with his shoulders jewelled, 
And a lace of the whitest pearls cn his chest 
Under a comely broad white umbrella. 

The Pandya monarch rules the world! 

And the gods bedecked with gold and gems 
Guard themselves from the transgression 

Of treading with their handsome feet 

The Pandya’s earth! 


14.2 Even the Celestials Dare Not 


His mighty shoulders uphold 
His sovereign sway; 
Gleaming strands of pearl 
Shine upon his chest 

His white umbrella 

Is both wide and tall. 

By the imperial decree 

Of that Southern King 

The earth is inviolable 
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By even the feet 

Of the celestial gods 

Whose eyes never close 
And who wear golden jewels 
Set with priceless rubies. 


14.3 This is the royal decree of the Pāntiyan king. Pantiyan 
shouldering the wheel weapon bears all the world as a sweet burden 
cast upon him by God. Therefore every inch in the globe on which 
one can set his foot belongs to the Pantiyan. For this simple reason, 
he is shouldering the globe on his shoulders. Hence the whole world 
belongs to Pantiyan. This is the royal decree. Moreover, his high 
white parasol assures protection to all the lives on earth. Even the 
bejewelled celestials avoid treading on the land of Pantiyan. 
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15.1 The Frenzy to Pay! 


When the chieftains and the vassal kings 
Descry the moon-like umbrella 

Of the Pandya with the wreath of the lilies blue 
Mounted on the royal pachyderm, 

They converge shouting, ‘‘Here we come, 

O king of kings, with the tribute due!” 

But finding the crowd near the elephant 

Too dense to pierce, they stand transfixed 
Lamenting at the edge of the throng, 

**Is this just? Are you fair to us?” 
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15.2 Their Ruse 


When the royal umbrella 

Of Māran, who wears 
Garlands of blue lilies, 

Arose like the full moon, 
High over his elephant’s back 
The princes of the earth 
Came near, crying, 

‘Pray receive our tribute, 

O sovereign lord!’ 

But the princely crowd 

Was jammed so thick 

That they could gain no access: 
And so, they cried out, 
‘Justice! O we seek justice!’ 


15.3 The emperor had just sent his royal parasol to its exalted 
house only for certain ceremonial worship. It is also usual to send 
the royal umbrella to its house on an auspicious day before going 
on war. 

The subordinate kings mistook this act as an act of preparation 
for war. Hence they rushed to the emperor, one trying to pay earlier 
than the other. There was a melee to draw the attention of the 
emperor. 

The emperor sending out the royal umbrella on a routine had 
caused a terrible consternation to the vassal kings, who mistook 
that the emperor set out to quell them. Hence they rushed to pay 
their tribute. 
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16.1 The Chola’s Temporary Indisposition 


**Wait, O kings! And pay your tribute 

And do not mind a day’s delay! 

For yesterday there was such a rush 

Of kings bowing low at the Chola’s feet 
The latter, scratched by the crowned heads 
Are yet to heal; they still hurt him, 

The Lord of Urandai, the well-watered city; 
Wait, O kings, for his feet to heal!”” 


16.2 Wait a Little 


Tarry awhile, 

O mighty kings, 

Who have come fo pay 
Your due tribute. 

But yesterday, 

A host of kings 

So rushed to him 

With bended heads 

To lay their dues 

At his dainty feet, 

That their jewelled crowns 
Have chafed them raw. 
Racked with pain, 

And indisposed, 

He receives none 

In audience today — 
He, the king 

Of us, who dwells 

In our fair city of Urantai 
Broad and cool. 


16.3 The bodyguard of the Emperor Céla addresses the milling 
crowd of kings who have come to pay their tribute: *"Tarry, Oh 
kings! You have to take your chance and wait for a day. Yesterday, 
there was a similar melee of the kings paying their tribute. The kings 
prostrated before our emperor. The diamond crowns of the kings so 
prostrating chafed the manicured toes of our emperor. Hence today 
our emperor is not giving audience to any king.” 
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17.1 The Enemy on the Run! 


When the Pāndyan war-drums thunder forth — 
The drums of the Pāndya with the javelin 

Who rages fierce in the field of battle, 

The enemy kings flee their fortress 

And crossing the hills where wild cows scatter — 
Resentment burning in their royal breasts 

Even like snakes at peals of thunder 

They scout to the safety of mountain hideouts. 


17.2 Ignominious and yet Fuming 


When the war-drums 

Of Maran, who wages 

Angry and fierce war, 

Wielding his war-lance 

Which flashes fire, 

Reverberate like peals of thunder, 
The enemy kings flee 

Beyond the lovely hill-slopes 
Where wild cows gambol and leap; 
And there they lie in hiding. 
With bitter resentment 

Gnawing at their vitals, 

And their noble forms 

Meanly altered. 


17.3 Maran himself led the quelling of the revolt. His spear shines 
so brightly that it drives away darkness. It is blood-thirsty. His 
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war drum pounds peels of thunder. The army is on the march. 


The very thunderous bang of the war-drum is enough. The 
enemies took to their heels like cobras rushing back to their holes 


at thunder. 


The kings ran off to the farthest human habitable place. There 


wild animals jump hither and thither with no control. 


Alas! The kings were among such wild cows. But lo! It is there 


that rare gems are struck in the mines. 
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18.1 The Golden-hooved Horses 


The enemy kings that are arrayed against 

The Pandya with the myriad javelins 

Shocked at the onslaught of his cavalry 

And tripped by the sundered ropes on the necks 

Of their elephant-mounts now roll on the field; 

And the Pandyan horses during the course of the fray 
Acquire a golden sheen 

Like a touchstone on which gold has been tested, 

On all their hooves where they had struck 

Against the crowns of gold in the fateful field 

From the heads of the kings thrown out of their mounts 
By the fierce charge of the cavalry. 


18.2 Are They Touchstones? 


When the war-elephants 
Of those who dared to oppose Maran, 
Whose lances gleam in serried rows, 
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Reared in fright, 

And broke their saddle straps 
As he charged, 

The mounted kings 

Toppled down from their back 
Right in front of his army’s van; 
And the hoofs of his steeds 

As they trod on their crowns 
Glinted and sparkled 

Like gold-flecked touchstones. 


18.3 Kings, who dared to come face to face with Maran on their 
tuskers, had to scrape through. For Maran’s galloping steed pounced 
upon the face of the enemy’s tusker and snapped the halters with 
their hooves. The kings on the sturdy elephants tumbled down. 
Maran’s stallion did not stop with that. It kicked the king’s crown 
and rubbed it on the ground as if to find its real worth, like a goldsmith 
testing pieces of gold. 
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19.1 The Elephant Tries to Grab the Moon! 


All day long the ferocious tusker 

Of Kothai had raged in the battlefield 
Seizing hold of the umbrellas 

Dazzling white with pearl pendants 

Of enemy kings and dashing them 

To smithereens in the battle-ground. 

Used to this practice the long day through, 
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When the orb of the moon now swims into view, 
Round and white, the pachyderm 

Deluded, shoots its eager trunk 

Skywards up. 


19.2 The Lunatic Attempt 


Habituated to the heroic deed 
of tearing vast canopies 

of mighty monarchs, 

the frenzied elephant 

of the red-eyed Kētai, 
running amuck, 

extended its long proboscis 
towards the moon. 
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19.3 The ferocious tusker, the mount of the emperor Céra has 
cultivated a raging temper and imbibed a devastating force. It raged 
in the battle-field like a gale. It seized hold of the white parasols of the 
enemy kings which were dazzling bright with pendants of globular 
pearls. It dashed them on the ground and broke them into pieces. 
Madly, it stretches trunk towards the moon. 
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20.1 The Power-packed Pachyderm 


The elephant of our warrior king 

Pounces on the door that bristled with spears 
Of the fortress of his skilful foeman 

And tearing it free of its hinges, the brute 
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Hoists the door from the tip of its tusk 
When it rejoins the Chola army 

Even like a ship with its sail atop 

In the surging sea of the Chola fighters. 


20.2 Ship With Sails Unfurled 


Dashing against the fortress gates 
Studded with spikes of steel, 
And trampling on them; 

And holding aloft 

Impaled upon his charging tusks 
The citadel doors 

Of kings of renowned might, 
The war-elephant 

Of Killi, our king, 

Whose lance flames in anger, 
seems like a ship 

With crowded sails 

Upon an ice-cold sea. 


20.3 Our royal tusker attacked the garrison of the enemy king. It 
tried to gore the massive gate and open the latch. It did not come off. 
The tusker in a mad frenzy of limitless strength uprooted the giant 
door of the fortress. First of all, it jabbed at it with its tusks stronger 
than tough steel. Probably, it got stuck up. As though to avenge the 
pain in the tusk, it pulled away the door and held it aloft. In the 
battlefield the tusker, with the door stuck up on its tusks and held by 
the trunk, looked like a ship with its mast hoisted up. 
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21.1 A Title Deed for all the Earth! 


The elephant of the Pandya king, 

Using its tusk as the writing style 

And the, fearsome chests of the enemy kings 
Tough at battle, armed with javelins 

As the parchment for a title deed 

Writes the legend, "AI this earth 

This bounteous earth is our own possession!’ 


21.2 The Elephant’s Writing 


With its tusk as the quill, 

The intimidating chests of 

The heroic, furious, spear-wielding 
Kings as the scroll, 

The elephant of the mighty Maran 
Will write: 

All the rich world 

Is ours. 


21.3 Now about the valour and might of the elephantry of Maran. 
The tusker of Maran could perform dual function. It served as a 
fearless majestic mount for Pāņtiyan. That is one role. Its other role 
is to serve as a document writer, its stylus being its sharp tusks. For 
parchment it chose the rebel king’s chest and wrote: 


“All the world under the sky 
belongs to Emperor Pāņtiyan!”” 
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22.1 The Royal Elephant and its Fearsome Tusks 


If we contemplate the tasks performed 

By the brace of tusks of Pandya’s elephant — 

The handsome mount of the king with the wreath — 
One of them ploughs all the time 

The chests of the enemy; and the other tusk 

Is pressed into service to ram the doors 

Of the fortresses of the foemen kings! 


22.2 The Two Tusks 


Increasing 

Is the loveliness 

Of the war-elephant 

Of the Southern king 

Who wears shapely garlands. 
Consider the work 

That its two tusks do. 

While one tusk ploughs 

The broad chests of those foemen 
Who stand up to the king in battle, 
The other tusk 

Rips a passage open 

Through the ramparts 

Of his besieged enemies. 


22.3 Tennan wears a beautiful garland. It is a great pleasure to look 
at it. It is verily a piece of art by the expert garland maker. The 
Emperor is seated on the neck of the tusker. It looks like a hill. It is 
so eye-catching that none can desist a gaze. 

Now to count the assignments Tennan’s pachyderm is doing: 
with one of its tusks it tears asunder the enemy’s broad chest and 
with the other tusk, it opens the closed garrison of the enemy. 
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kotimatil pāyntirra kētu maracar 
mutiyitarit tēynta nakamum — pitimunpu 
pollāmai nāņip purankatai ninratē 
kallartét killi kaliru. 


23.1 The Sad Plight of the Royal Tusker! 


The Chola’s elephant stands without, 

It is bashful, hesitant, it does not want 

To let its mate observe the state 

To which its toils have reduced it. 

Its tusk had been broken in the fierce charge 
On the enemy’s fortress, its toe-nails worn out 
In tripping over the heads of enemy kings! 


23.2 The Glorious Disfigurement 


His tusks broken 

By repeated charging 

Against the bannered ramparts 

Of the foe, 

His toe nails worn off 

By frequent stubbing 

Against the crowned heads of kings; 
The war-elephant of Killi, 

Whose shoulders are firm as a rock, 
Stands outside his stall, 

Ashamed to appear 

In his disfigurement 

Before his beloved mate. 


23.3 Oh! Friend! Our royal tusker of Emperor Killi who has 
shoulders like hills, attacked the garrison of the enemy king and in 
the process, its tusks, though stronger than the toughest steel, cracked 
and the points were blunted. With its pillar-like feet it kicked at the 
crowns of the enemy kings and chafed them on the ground. In the 
process its nails were shortened. When it returned to its yard, it did 
not go to its wonted place where it was used to be tethered, but 
stood behind the elephant yard ashamed of a shoddy appearance 
before its love-mate. 
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24.1 The Chola’s Elephant Is on the March! 


The Chola’s elephant is on the march! 
The emperor’s mount, one massive foot 
On Kanchi city, raises another 

And places that on cool Ujjain 

Where water cascades down the channels 
Then racing fast, it places another 

On distant Īlam — marches on 

The triumphant tusker of the Chola king! 


24.2 How it Comes! 


With a single mighty tread 
Trampling Kanchi down; 
And with another 
Trampling down cool 
Unchai where the rippling waters 
Splash on the shore; 

And then again, 

With one more tread 
Trampling Ilam down; 
Thus comes striding 

The war-elephant 

Of our King Killi 

Lord of Uraiyūr City. 


24.3 In an expedition of war the tusker of Killi tramples over Kacci 
by using one of its four massive feet. 
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The emperor returns triumphantly riding on the victorious 
elephant. Meanwhile, spies report that the northern kings under the 
leadership of the King of Uccai (Ujjain) are planning a revolt and 
refusing to pay the royal tribute. It is enough for an expedition to be 
justified. The Cola Emperor marches towards the North on the 
ferocious pachyderm. There the tusker uses its second foot and razes 
Ujjain to the ground. The kings of the north pay their tributes 
submissively. On a triumphant return, a news warrants a military 
action against Ilam (Sri Lanka). It returns home sparing one foot for 
any emergent eventuality. In Sri Lanka, the royal tusker uses its 
third hind foot because Ilam is a small country. Hence a milder dose 
of force is enough! 
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25.1 When the Chola’s Elephant Sallies Forth 


When the battle-elephant of the Chola king 
Who wields the lustrous javelin 

Sallies forth, the birds that live 

On carrion like vultures, eagles 

Keep company with their raucous cries 
And jackals leap and frisk about 

And ghouls keep up their devils’ danced 
When the Chola’s elephant sallies forth. 


25.2 When His Elephant Goes Forth 


Flights of vultures 
Scream aloud; 
Hovering kites 
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Follow all along its way; 

Scurrying jackals 

Run in every direction 

Goblin maids 

Decked with garlands 

Dance the Alangalam measure 
Whenever the war-elephant 

Of Killi, who wields 

The gleaming spear with leaf-like tip 
Goes striding forth. 


25.3 A warrior extols the might of the royal tusker mount. Hey 
friend! Our Emperor Killi holds a spear in his hand. It sparkles the 
brightest. It is shaped like a pointed leaf. It is terrible to look at. 

Now look at his royal mount. It gives the Emperor an excellent 
ride on its neck. It is as ferocious as the Lord of Death. 

Once the tusker sets out on a military mission, the whole scenario 
changes. Eagles and vultures scream in joy and follow the royal 
convoy. They fly high in the air with their flocks as though like a 
canopy. For they are sure of fresh flesh for dinner. The goblins with 
their kith and kin dance in exultation and welcome the royal tusker’s 
military expedition. Jackals and their herds crowd on the battlefield 
for stealthy flesh feed. 
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torra malaikata lēcai puyalkataan 

kārri nimirnta celavirrāyk — kūrrun 
kuriyetirppaik kolļun takaimaitté yenkēn 
erikatirvēl māran kaliru. 


26.1 The Killer Tusker and the God of Death 


The pachyderm of the Pāndya king 
The king whose javelin throws out lustre 
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Looks a mountain and trumpets like 
The roaring sea: in heat secretes 

A generous must like raining cloud; 
It runs faster than the wind. 

It is so that even the god of death 
Finds the need to borrow from 

This pachyderm of the Pandya king! 


26.2 His Elephant 


It looms like a mountain; 
And trumpets like the sea; 
While its must pours like rain: 
Oh ! Its sudden rush 

Is swifter than a gale’s: 

Its ferocity is such 

That death himself 

Has often borrowed it. 

That is what it is — 

The elephant of our king, 
Maran of the gleaming lance. 


26.3 Our king Maran holds a sparkling spear in his hand. His 
elephant mount is hill-like in appearance. Its trumpeting is the roar 
of the waves in the sea. Its speed is that of a gale. No, no; even 
faster than that. 

It can even challenge the God of Death. Hence the God of Death 
borrows the killing power from the Emperor’s tusker. 

For the sight, it is a mountain, the tallest and toughest thing on 
earth. For the ears, it is the roaring of the mighty sea. For the rutting, 
it is the rain from the heavens. 
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27.1 The Bashful Elephant 


Bashful, hesitant, filled with shame 

To show itself before its mate, 

With the point of the tusk now badly broken 
When ramming the fort of an enemy king, 
The elephant of the Pandya monarch 

Whose javelin spurts out flames of red 
Hides the rump that is left of the tusk 

With the entrails of the enemy king! 


27.2 His Lost Beauty 


When the war-elephant 

Of the king of the Southern folks, 
Whose lance flashes 

Like a red tongue of fire, 
Charged with a rush 

Upon his enemy’s ramparts, 
His tusks were broken 

By the impact. 

Ashamed to show himself 
In his disfigured beauty 
Before his beloved mate, 
He covered up the tips 

Of the broken tusks 

With the entrails of kings. 


27.3 Pantiyan’s mount stormed the enemy’s garrison and also killed 
many guards. In the process its tusk was ruptured. But when it 
showed itself before its mate, in shyness it covered its broken tusk 
with the entrails of the enemies. 
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veruvaru veficamattu vélilanka vīlntār 
puruva murivukan tafici — nariveriic 
cētkanittāy ninralaikkufi cemmarré tennavan 
vātkanittāy vīlntār kalam. 


28.1 The Fear of the Jackals 


In the awesome battle, those that happened 

To come within the range of the Pandya’s sword 
Fell with their javelins flashing bright, 

Their wrathful brows still locked in death — 

The knitted, frowning, fearsome brows 

That send tremors through the hearts of jackals, 
Which, standing afar, make the battlefield 
Resound with the notes of their plaintive howls. 


28.2 Frightened Jackals 


In the fierce battle 

Too awful to behold, 

Bright spears flashed 

And warriors fell dead. 

When jackals prowling among the slain 
Saw the angry set of their knitted brows 
They took fright, 

And howled from far and near 

Upon the glorious field of battle 

Where the warriors who came 

Too near the sweep 

Of the sword of the Southern king 
Were cut down straightaway. 


28.3 Pantiyan’s blade swept thro’ the battlefield. Soldiers who came 
within the sweep of Maran’s sword fell dead, their heads cut down. 

Yet, look at their faces. Their eyebrows are knit close exhibiting 
their mood. Their lips are locked, biting their teeth. Their eyes are 
wide open. They are red and fire-emitting. 
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Prowling jackals are afraid of going near the dead soldiers. They 
mistake that they are still alive because they behold the fire in their 
eyes. They look like frozen statues. The jackals know not whether 
the warriors are alive or dead. Hence the young ones stand at a 
farther distance and how! to their mothers for help. 
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marakatappūn mannavar télvalai kīlā 
vayirak katakakkai vānkit — tuyarulantu 
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29.1 The Plight of the Jackals 


Youthful jackals bite and pull 

The jewelled hand of fallen princes 

Who wear emerald at their necks, 

When the clasp they wear at the shoulder, loosened, 
Falls on them and injures them, 

The jackals, anguished, cry and howl! 

And fill the field with the noise of their wailing ~ 
The field where the princes met the Chera 

And worsted in battle they were felled by his might. 


29.2 Jackal Whelps 


Upon the field of battle 
Where the warriors 

Who had no sooner glimpsed 
The lord of the Pūlis 

Than they fell dead, 

Slain by him, 

Little jackal whelps 

Sitting upon the bracelets 

On the shoulders 
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Of kings wearing emerald jewels, 
And tugging hard 

At their diamond braceleted forearms, 
Are hurt by the armlets, 

And writhing in pain, 

How! shrilly. 


29.3 A description of the battlefield of Cēra: The kings who opposed 
Cēra and fought against him were wearing diamond-studded bracelets. 
And on their wrists shining gem-set wristlets were twinkling and 
shedding light. There were jackals and foxes roaming for flesh. A 
whelp unable to gnaw at the chest of the kings, pulled down the dead 
king's arms. The diamond ornaments in the arms tore the jaws of the 
young jackal. They were yelling at their mother jackals for help. 
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mutittalai vellottu mūlainey yākat 
tatitta kutartiriyā māttu — yetuttetuttup 
péey vilakkayarum perrittē cempiyan 
cēey poruta kalam. 


30.1 In the Field where the King Had Battled in the Day 


In the field of battle where the youthful Sembian 
Fought during the day, with the setting of the sun 
Ghouls make lamps of the skulls of kings; 

The brain is the fat and the intestines 

Serve as wicks. And they spend the night 

Moving the lamps from place to place 

On the field where the king had battled in the day. 


30.2 The Ghosts” Gory Lamp-game 


The skulis of crowned kings 
Serving as lamps, 
Their brains as oil, 
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And intestines as wicks, 

The ghosts on the battleground 
Where Cempiyan’s son had fought, 
Kept on playing 

The gory lamp-game. 


30.3 The goblins perform a dance of joy. They shout and shriek. 
The most pitiable thing is that the sight is so gruesome that no humans 
dare to look at it, and the battlefield is slushy with no place to set 
foot on. Even the nursing corps could not enter in. This is said to be 
the maiden war by Cempiyan the prince of the Cēla monarch. Being 
young with strong and steel-like nerves and muscles, the young 
prince acts like a daredevil. 
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ēnaiya penti rerimūlkak kantutan 
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31.1 The Plight of the Widows of Enemy Kings 


Seeing the wives of his slaughtered foes 
Jump into their husbands’ funeral pyres 
The Pāndya covered his eyes with the hem 
Of his upper cloth. His war elephants 
Seeing the mates of pachyderms 

Which had been killed in the day’s battle 
[O how many fell on that fateful field!] 
Seeing them lament, covered their eyes! 


31.2 A Pitiable Sight 


When the widowed queens 
Of his slain foemen 
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Plunged into the fire, 
Garlanded Valuti 

Was unable to bear the sight, 
And covered his eyes 

With the hem of his robe. 

His war-elephant too, 

When it saw the mates 

Of his enemies’ war-elephants 
Lamenting with piteous moans, 
Covered its eyes 

On the battlefield 

Where so many elephants 
Had fought and died. 


31.3 The widowed queens plunged into the funeral pyres of the 
slain kings. It moved Valuti’s heart. He hid his eyes with the hem of 
his royal robe. At this sight he seemed as though he lost the battle. 
Yes, he lost the chance for peace. In the effort of peace-making he 
lost the game. His heart melted when he saw young widows 
embracing death on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 

So too the tuskers felt shameful before the cow elephants which 
bemoaned the death of their erstwhile masters. 
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kotittalaittārt tennavan tórranpëól ninrān 
matittavāy cuttiya kaiyār — pitittavēr 
kaņnērā vēccik kaliranaiyak kaņpatutta 
maņņērā mannaraik kantu. 


32.1 The Victor Vanquished! 


On the battlefield where the day had been won, 
The Pāndya saw the foemen kings 
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Reclining on their elephant’s sides 

With puckered mouths, their lances raised 
In careful aim at their foemen’s eyes, 

Their own eyes now closed in death, 

The Pandya whose banner floats at the top 
Of his flagstaff saw and stood transfixed — 
The triumphant victor of the day’s battle 
As though routed by his foemen’s valour. 


32.2 The Vanquished Victor 


When the Southern King 
Whose banner floats 

In the army’s van 

Saw the kings who had refused 
To yield their domain to him 
Lying couched upon elephants 
Their eyes sealed in death 
And their teeth 

Dug into their lips, 

And the aimed lance, 

Gripped tensely in their hands 
And raised to eye-level, 

He stood transfixed 

Like one vanquished. 


32.3 It was a field where dauntless courage was shown and valour 
bloomed everywhere. 

One of the kings was lying couched upon his elephant mount. 
His eyes stared through as of fire; yet motionless and without blinking, 
like a frozen statue. He bit his lips, teeth dug in. He had taken hold 
of the lance, aimed at his eye level. The lance was in his hand under 
firm grip. 

Yet, before he could throw it, Pantiyan’s javelin had stabbed 
him and had taken away his fleeting life instantly. 

Pantiyan saw this scene of valour. Alas! He was standing as if 
he had lost the battle. He was so much moved by the valour of his 
enemy. 


33. 
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toliltērrāp pālakanai munnirīip pinnin 
ralalilaivēl kayttinar pentir — kalalataintu 
manniratta lenpa vayankutār māmāran 
kannirattan tīrkku maruntu. 


33.1 Don't Fight but Supplicate! 


If the anger of the Pāndya has to be guenched 
The only way that the wise advise 

Is for the wives of his enemy kings, 

Who roused his ire, to come to him 

Putting their children in front of them — 
Playful children at a heipless age — 

And fall at his feet and beseech him 

For the gift of the lands that once were theirs. 
In no other way can his ire be quenched, 

In no other way can their lands be gained! 


33.2 The Only Medicine 


The wives of those 

Who roused to anger 

The lance of mighty Maran, 
Wearer of shining garlands, 
The lance which flashes fire 
From its leaf-shaped blade, 
Should let their innocent babes 
Stand in front, 

And keeping behind them 
Fall at his feet, 

And beg for the restoration 
Of their domain. 

This, they say, 

Is the only way 


39 
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33.3 Pantiyan’s wrath did not subside. The widowed queens struck 
upon a strategy to get back their lost kingdoms. They sought an 
audience with Pantiyan. They took care to see that their young boys 
untrained in martial art were set before him. They pleaded for 
forgiveness and prostrated at the feet of Pantiyan to protect their 


To cure Māran's eyes 
Still blood-shot with anger. 


young sons. 


Pantiyan’s heart melted at the sight of the innocent boys. He 
readily gave back the kingdoms to the widows, so that they could 


bring up the boys well as warriors. 
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34.1 God Muruga and the Pāndya King 


Do we not worship Muruga who mounts 

The peacock that's known never to turn back, 
All the time with the kadamba blossom? 

In like manner do I laud 

The Pandya monarch who wields a javelin 
Which wins for him in the battlefields 

Lasting victory over all his enemies — 

I panegyrise the Pandya king 

With songs that blossom in sweetest Tamil. 


34.2 Songs of Praise 


As we offer every day 
Words of high praise 
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To the son of God, 

Who rides upon the peacock 
The range of whose flight 

No barrier can impede, 

And offer him cadamaba flowers, 
So we offer songs 

In sweetest Tamil 

In praise of Maran 

The renown of whose victories 
In the wars he waged 

Shines for ever, 

And whose spear gleams 

With a myriad beams. 


34.3 My song on King Pantiyan can be equated with the daily song 
offering of katampa flowers while eulogizing Lord Muruka, who 
has the mount of peacock, indefatigable in war. 
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35.1 Pandya Worshipped by all his Vassals 


Did not Vijaya find the blooms 

He had placed on stately Krsna 

All on the person of Siva who rides 

The whitest bull with the shining eyes? 

In like manner can be found 

The flowers worn by crowned heads 

All at the feet of Maran who wears 

A wreath of blooms that’s sought by the bees. 


6—2 CICT/CH/10 
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35.2 Flowers at his Feet 


35.3 The chaplets that adorned the heads of other crowned kings 
are found at the feet of Maran the Pantiya king. It is implicit that all 
the crowned vassal kings prostrate at the feet of Maran while offering 


As the flowers 

Which Arjuna, chariot-warrior, 
Strewed in worship on the Great Lord 
Whose eyes are veined with red, 
Were, for a wonder, 

Seen to lie 

Upon the Lord who rides 

The white bull with sparkling eyes, 
So the flowers worn 

Upon the crests 

Of the crowned kings of the earth 
Are seen to lie 

At the feet of Maran 

Who wears a garland of flowers 
Thronging with bees. 


tributes. 
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36.1 The King as Tirumāl Incarnate 


Where is that mole on your chest, O King?— 
The mole on the chest which could be seen 
When you killed the horse, when as a cowherd 
You danced the pot-dance, when you embraced 
The girl with the wreaths. Where is that now? 
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How did you cover that, King of the south, 

Lord of well-watered Madurai city? 

How did you cover the mole on your chest? 
36.2 The God in Disguise 

On the day 

When in cowherd’s guise 

You slew Kesi 

Who had assumed the form of a horse, 

And on the day 

When you danced the pot-dance, 

And again when you made love 

To the charming maid 

Who wore bracelets of flowers, 

You had a dark mole upon your chest. 

O Southern Chief, 

O King and chariot-warrior, 

O Lord of the folk of Kūdal city 

Which stands beside the limpid river! 

O Tell me truly 

Where and how 

You have hidden it now! 


36.3 “Oh King of the Kital city with an assembly of wise men! 
When you killed the horse demon, and later performed pot dance in 
the city of Acura king Pana, you had a dark mole on your chest. 
Now it is not seen. Where did you hide it?’ So asks the poet. The 
king is believed to be the incarnation of Lord Krishna. Hence the 
poet asks him, ‘‘Where did you hide the beautiful freckle marks?” 
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37.1 The Chera is Moon to the Vassals’ Stars! 


The Chera sovereign, Kothai, by name, 

Whose Kolli mountain scrapes the skies 
Surrounded by his vassal kings 

Is even like the moon amidst the twinkling stars. 
And his own kingdom, the boundless earth 

Is co-extensive with the firmament! 


37.2 The Earth is More Glorious 


The heavens are far surpassed 
By the earth’s loveliness; 

Like the stars of heaven 

Are the earthly kings of might; 
And as glorious as the moon 
Moving among the stars of heaven 
Is he, 

The Chera called Kothai, 

The sovereign lord 

Of the people who dwell 

On Kolli Mountain 

Which towers up to heaven. 


37.3 The earth is equal to the celestial world. The kings of the 
Céra Empire who are brave rulers, are like the bright stars. 
Emperor Kētai rules the Kolli hills. He is like the full moon 
surrounded by the star kings. Hence the empire ruled by the Céra 
is very much like the celestial empire ruled by Intiran. Regarding 
the expanse of the empire, the quarters four are its borders on the 
earth. He also rules all the mountains on the earth. Such are his 
possessions. At his command the moon comes in the night and 
sheds cool light. 
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mantaran kāmpā manivicum pēlaiyāt 
tinka latarkor tilakamā — erikaņum 
murrunīr vaiya mulutum nilarrumé 
korrappork killi kutai. 


38.1 The Umbrella of the Triumphant Chola 


The umbrella of the triumphant Chola 

That spreads a shade over the boundless earth 
(Bounded only by the oceans deep) 

Has the firmament as its canopy, 

The Mandara, its supporting rod, 

And the disc of the moon, its central dome. 


38.2 The Shade’s Sanctuary 


With the Mandara mountain 
For its buttressing staff 

And the sapphire sky 

For its canopy of leaf, 

And the orb of the full moon 
For a unique central disc, 
The royal parasol 

Of King Killi, 

Ever victorious in war, 
Affords its shade’s sanctuary 
To every nook and cranny 
Of the entire earth 

Girt by the waters of the sea. 


38.3 Emperor Cola rules the whole world. Hence his sceptre holds 
sway throughout the globe. Now Nature herself serves as his parasol. 
The Mantara mountain, the biggest in the world, serves as the handle. 
The blue sky enveloping the globe is its canopy leaf. And on the 
canopy at the centre is the full moon as its orb. Thus the entire globe 
comes under the protection of Cēļa's parasol. 
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39.1 Prosperity Ubiguitous 


In Pandya’s kingdom the earth abounds 

In veins of gold; the sea around 

Yields bounteous harvests of silver conchs 
And of pearls. On his mountain slopes 
Range herds of elephants. His capital town 
Rings with Tamil that is thrice splendoured! 
And, round the tip of the Pandyan javelin 
Cluster the chests of enemy kings! 


39.2 In His Country 


Under his land 

Red gold abounds, 

Inside his cities 

Triple-Tamil flourishes, 

Within the pure waters 

Of his sea 

White conchs and pearls are born, 
Upon his mountain slopes 

Herds of elephants swarm, 

And in the chests of kings 

On which many a garland swayed 
His keen lance-beads 

Lie imbedded. 


39.3 Golden ores are struck in the Pāntiya Kingdom. In the city the 
three-branched Tamil flourishes. And in the sea sparkling pearls 
and silver oysters abound. In the wooded hillslope tuskers abound. 
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But at the tip of the sharp javelin of Maran, the rebellious kings’ 
chests can be seen. 
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40.1 The Pandya, the Scourge of Enemy Kings 


The cobra with the jewelled head 

Dreads the flashes of forked lightning 

That cleave the skies: in mortal fear 

The reptile hides from the fury of the heavens. 
The kings of the earth likewise panic 

If they encounter in their dreams 

The angry javelin that the Pandya wields, 

The red-eyed warrior with shoulders toughened 
By years of battle; the nightmare sends 

Panic tremors through the hearts 

Of all the kings of this boundless earth! 


40.2 Snakes and Kings 


The dancing snake 
With a five-headed hood 
And a rare jewel 

Upon its crest, 

Hides in terror 
Frightened of the peal 
Of the majestice thunder of the sky. 
Even so, the fair kings 
Of this spacious earth, 
Even in their sleep, 
Dream in terror 
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Of the lance of wrath 

Of Maran the Great, 

Whose eyes are red with anger 
And whose shoulders have been 
Victorious in many wars. 


40.3 The five-hooded cobras with rare gems in their heads, are 
mortified terribly at the peal of thunder and retreat to their hiding 
holes. Similarly, the foes of Maran are so mortally afraid of his spear, 
that when Maran’s spear sets out in wrathful mood, red and fiery, all 
the kings of the earth are afraid of seeing the spear even in their 
dreams. 
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41.1 A Twofold Bouquet from the Chera Javelin! 


The Chera’s javelin had felled his foemen 
And now it gave off a twofold bouquet — 
The scent of sandal paste smeared 

And the stink of flesh; there was the side 
Where bees and beetles had clustered round. 
And then the side of the javelin 

At which could be found jackals yapping! 


? 


41.2 The Two Ends of the Lance 


The gleaming lance 

Of Kothai, wearer of garlands 
Of blossoming flower buds, 
The lance which was flung 
At enemy kings 
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And struck them down 

Is redolent 

Of raw flesh and red sandal paste. 
Humming bees and black beetles 
Hover thick 

Around one end, 

And around the other 

Packs of jackals 

Leap in joy. 


41.3 The Céra emperor popularly called K6tai wears a garland of 
bud-unfolding blooms. His spear is bright and it sparkles in brilliance. 
It has two sides. On one side sandal unguent wafts its fragrance. 
Blooming flowers are there too. Hence, bees are swarming them. 
On the other side there is the smell of flesh. There, young jackals are 
in great joy. His soldiers garland him. The tip of his spear too is 
swabbed with sandal paste to exude an agreeable smell. The other 
end is the battlefield. At this end jackals and their ilk are in great joy 
because they get sumptuous dinner of human flesh, very rare for 
them. 


42. FIGHTS 555 Howler sofidorOacss 
LETT BOLITA uciaADWMer — messressrrr 8 Tr 
GQ ou ey Qaar Bcņajš8 TTB 
GungjGaibgētr ie clever. 


kanndr katavan tiramin kalirotutér 

pannar nataippuravi panvitumin — nanndatir 
térvéntan tennan tiruvutti rātanāt 
pērvēntan pica lilan. 


42.1 A Day’s Respite! 


Kings now ranged against us, hearken! 

Open wide your fortress gates 

And deck your elephants, chariots and horses — 
Your horses that step in tune with music — 

And let them scamper in gay abandon! 

For today rules the uttirāda 

The birth-star of the Pandya, skilled in war; 
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And on this day he does not fight; 
Open your gates and celebrate! 


42.2 This is a Festive Day 


O foemen bold! 

Fling open wide 

Your fortress gates; 

And deck your war-elephants, 
And your chariots of war; 
And put gayest panoply 

On your prancing steeds, 
And let them run free; 

For, today, 

When the star Uttarada rules 
Is the birthday 

Of our Southern King, 

The lord of chariots of war. 
Our chivalrous king 

Will war with none today. 


42.3 It is usual to celebrate the birth star of kings with a lot of 
pomp and also by feeding the poor. On such dates all who seek 
alms are given gifts to their hearts’ content. 

Pantiyan Tennan was born of Uttirāta star. On this day the 
King abjures all violence; no killing of any sort, not even for 
food. 

Hence his chief of army announces, ‘‘Oh Ye foes! Be 
relaxed, give leave to your four-divisioned armed forces. No 
more drill of the uniformed men to the accompaniment of 
musical band.’’ 


43. ags rrur GurēirGudnnri Brees 
UbsTbGuner wren sefņrnišsm — Arias 
Quin Herat rue GerešrGnīr 
Feb. IFT Fag PHS eurrm. 
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antana rāvotu ponperrār nāvalar 
mantarampon manta kaļirūrntā — rentai 
ilankilaivēr killi yirēvatinā lenrē 
cilampitan kūtiļanta vāru. 


43.1 The Spiders lost their Gossamer Webs! 


Brahmins were gifted cows and gold, 

Poets received pachyderms 

Large as the mountain Mandara. 

While all these happened on Révati day 

The birthday of the Chola who wields a spear, 
Something sad did occur too — 

The spiders of the city were rendered homeless! 
The spiders lost their gossamer webs! 


43.2 Why Should the Spider Alone Suffer? 


‘Brahmins were gifted cows and gold; 
Mounting mountainous elephants gifted, 
Poets departed; but, alas, on 

The Révati day, the birthday of 

My father, Kili wielding his 

Leaf-like spear, 

Why, on earth, should the spider 

Be robbed of its web? 


43.3 On the day when Cenni’s birth star Pisces comes, the king 
abjures violence. He gives largesse to all whoever go and seek them 
before him. The entire empire is in a festive mood. Men and women 
dress in their best attire and pray whole-heartedly that their sovereign 
emperor shall live long and prosper. Hence learned men of scriptures 
get cows and gold coins, poets receive elephants, which are like 
rising hills. Everybody received! But one life lost its dwellings. It is 
the spider. The people whitewash their homesteads. Alas! The 
spider’s webs were destroyed. 
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44. Qewunr Ophea sinfjGsuicu Glrrešrepi(ep ere 
Qnuwiwrgse srar llormGipru — cosurj 
Giflaiener Harmer coast CETTE 
yauwa GunrviBunbuš Gat_G. 


ceyyā reninun tamarceyva rennuficol 
meyyātal kantén vilankiļāy — kaiyār 
varivalai ninrana vaiyaiyār koman 
purivalai pontiyampak kēttu. 


44.1 Only About Bangles! 


Today I discovered the truth of the saying 

That where others fail, one’s own kinsmen 

Do proffer help. For my bangles of conch 

That were sadly slipping from my thinning wrist, 
Hearing the conchs of the Pandya blow, 

Rallied, stayed on round my wrist, 

How strong, my friend, are kinship bonds! 


44.2 Kinsfolk to the Rescue 


Even now 

I saw the words come true, 
That one’s kinsfolk 
Unfriendly though they had been before 
Would yet come and help 

In the hour of need. 

O Bright-jewelled maid, 
Look ! 

My rare and fine-wrought 
Bangles of shell 

Which were beginning to slip 
From my wrists 

Now stay on them, 

When they hear 

The whorled conch 

Of the king of the Vaikai folk 
Come near and sound 

To herald his coming. 
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44.3 “Oh! My friend! Your bangles are sparkling. I have realized 
the veracity of the proverb, ‘Our relatives will come to rescue in 
hour of need even if one had not helped them before.’ 

**You may ask how? I shall tell you. You know the whorled conch. 
It is from this, our bangles are made. Hence the bangles come from 
the family of conches. They are all one clan. You see my bangles are 
coming loose and a few fall on the ground because I am emaciated by 
my love for Maran. But today the whorled conch blares out and heralds 
the royal procession of Maran in our street: On hearing the sweet 
sound of the conch, my bangles stay tight and fitting on my hand.”’ 


45. SwsGQwWer Jusu Abaren wisT 
Gošg uy pGuflan Gung — 2 niesujGarēs 
serene DTL mpr OucGumreners 
Gres TĀ BITES BBY. 


tirantitumin riyavai pirkantum matar 
irantu patirperitā métam — urantaiyarkon 
tanndra mārpir ramilar perumanaik 
kaņņārak kanak katavu. 


45.1 Open the Door and Let her Live! 


Open the door! The conseguence 

Can be looked into in due time, later; 

Open the door! For the girl may die 

And the tongues of the town may lash us plenty 
Over the death of the girl from a broken heart! 
Open the door and let her gaze on 

And drink with her eyes the comeliness 

Of the wreathed chest of the lord of the Tamils! 
Open the door and let her live! 


45.2 Let not Ladies Die 


Open the doors — 

Let's face the evil fallout later; 
If ladies are to die 

It’s a heinous crime — 

Letting them feast their eyes 
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On the ruler of Urantai, 
The great Tamil monarch 
Wearing cool wreaths on his chest. 


45.3 The Cola monarch comes in royal procession in the evening. 
All matrons immediately close the doors of their houses to prevent 
their girls from having a look at him. They are afraid that the girls 
may fall in love with the monarch. It may result in unrequited love. 
The girls may become so emaciated that their bangles will come 
loose, ultimately they may also die of pining. Hence the matrons 
shut the doors of the houses. But an older matron gives a different 
piece of advice. She wonders that the girls might take sooner than 
expected extreme clandestine moves to look at the king. In such a 
case, it may cause gossip wild. Hence she requests all to open 
wide the doors of their houses. For she did not want the girl to die 
of disappointment which could be avoided. If something bad 
happens after a heartful look at the monarch, we will find some 
other remedy.”’ 


46. srw goritu wai DDED 5 
G5suš Dis sGSuGa — uminaj 
UKTHUVTME Kes ev) wora Gmi Garengovud 
STIDVTMD MHS s5. 


tāya rataippa makalir tirantitat 

tēyat tirinta kutumiyavē — yāymalar 
vantulaan kanni vayamānrērk kētaiyaik 
kaņtulāam vītik katavu. 


46.1 The Plight of the City’s Doors 


Mothers shut and their daughters opened 

The front-doors of houses in the capital town 

Of Kothai who wears a wreath on his head 

Who drives a chariot with the fleetest horses; 
Daughters to gaze at and mothers to stop them, 
Without respite the long day through. 

They were hard on the hinges on the day he drove by; 
Every hinge of every front door 
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Of every one of the city houses 
Got worn away on the hectic day 
He chose to drive through his capital town! 


46.2 The Worn-out Door Pegs 


Again and again 

The matrons close, 

And as often again 

Do the maidens reopen 
The swinging street door 
Which commands a view 
Of the royal procession 

Of Kothai, who wears a chaplet 
Of choicest flowers 

Over which bees hover, 
And who rides a chariot 
Drawn by galloping steeds. 
So often have those doors 
Swung to and fro 

That the pivoting door-pegs 
Have worn out quite. 


46.3 The matrons close the door when the prince is on a state visit 
on the very finely decorated car drawn by steeds, looking majestic. 
The matrons do not want their wards to look at the prince, lest they 
may fall in love with him, who will not requite their love. But the 
girls stealthily open the doors. Again and again, the matrons shut 
and the daughters open the doors. In this repeated process, the pegs 
of the wooden doors get worn out. 


47. sri GS Dotrener Si LDene DAES 
Quni tis Gary uwha — wréaQuGarex 
BON VE STEVIE SHUG Hons- 17s 
GacirenerG are emsibinr deh. 


kāppatanken rannai katimanai yircerit 
tiyāppatanka võti yataittapin — mākkatunkēn 
nannalan kanak katavan tulaitottark 
kennaikol kaimma rini. 
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47.1 Of the King and the Carpenter 


“Remain confined, a prisoner, here!’ 
My mother cried out and shut me in 

A guarded room in a guarded house. 

I cast about for anything 

That would set me free, would let me see him; 
And presto! Found a trial hole 
Abandoned for a better one, 

Through which to drink his comeliness. 

I was saved: but how shall I 

Ever repay the debt I owe 

To the carpenter that had drilled the hole? 


47.2 How Do I Show My Gratitude to the Carpenter? 


Directing me to obey, my mother 
Forced me into the house-prison, 
Ran to fasten the door firmly. 
How can I show my gratitude 

To the one who had drilled 

The hole in the door 

For me to view 

The handsome Katunkēņ? 


47.3 ‘‘Obey my command. Stay indoors. Stir not out. I am closing 
all the doors”, shouted my mother preventing me from a fond gaze 
at Katunkon the Great. For a minute I was choked for a whiff of 
fresh wind of love. I was petrified. I did not know what to do. The 
king’s chariot had reached my house in the street. Panic-stricken I 
pulled at the door. Alas, it was locked, bolted heavily with a latch. I 
was angrily looking at the latch and wanted to burn it out with the 
fire of my eyes. Suddenly the keyhole I saw. Through it I directed 
my sight. Oh what a surprise! I had a grand focussed vision of the 
King through the keyhole! How shall I express my gratitude to the 
carpenter who made it? 
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48. gupuh GsnDGseds srTmespnsb BOTE 
Og Guu arwr upi — iq sti pr g 
GsGes aesronrGerr®G Gehl HSSE 
FITGOS6) FIT BL. 


tutiyatit torcevit tūnkukain nālvāyp 
pitiyēyā ninnai yirappal — katikamaltārc 
céléka vannanotu céri pukutalumen 
calekañ cara nata. 


48.1 À Prayer to the Pachyderm! 


Cow-elephant with feet like drums 

Ears like shields, a pendant trunk 

And a mouth that hangs! I beseech you! 
When you carry the Pandya king 

Of reddish hue with a fragrant wreath, 

When you enter the street I live in 

I beg of you to walk beside 

The window where I shall be standing rooted: 
Cow-elephant, I beseech you! 


48.2 Bring Him Close to Our Windows 


This favour let me beg of you. 

With your drum-like foot, shield-like ear, 
Long proboscis and hanging mouth, 
When you carry the King 

Of centūr-complexion 

In a procession through my street, 

Walk close to our windows. 


48.3 "Oh! Cow elephant! How beautiful you are! Your feet look 
like kettledrums. You have shield-like ears. You have a hanging lip. 
I beg of you, when you — bearing the fair complexioned king — 
come in our street, please walk slowly near our house. Let me have 
a close and heartful look at him through our latticed window?’ — so 
the girl in love-affliction requests the elephant. 


7—2 CICT/CH/10 
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49. TTA Dg Gus Quasar D Garunretr 
Yor GerB56Garēv wirmer — 2 ener 
OU Bsah CSHmruTe HerGetrentw 
Quu uGa gahs. 


elāa matappitiyé yenkūtar koman 
pulāa netunalvél māran — ulāankār 
paiya natakkavun tērrāyāl ninpenmai 
aiyap patuva tutaittu. 


49.1 The Elephant’s Gait Unladylike! 


Cow-elephant! When Madurai’s Lord 
Whose tip of the javelin is never without 
Pieces of the flesh of enemy kings, 
Rides in state and you carry him, 

You do not seem to have the wit 

To walk with gentle steps ; you scamper! 
Cow-elephant! Your hustling gait 

Is quite unseemly, it’s unladylike! 


49.2 Your Womanhood is Suspect 


When Maran, the King of Kūtal 
With his long, flesh-smelling spear, 
Goes in a procession 

On your back, 

Oh! My young elephant-friend! 
You don’t know 

You have to walk slow. 

Your womanhood is suspect. 


49.3 “When you come thro’ our street, you must walk slowly and 
exhibit your feminine grace, so that we can have a sumptuous look, 
at the broad chest of Pantiyan, the ruler of Madurai.’’ 


50. bawi grjaiereu 6fiešrGLnevrr GOTITHGYLD 
Brresflešren_» derd ms Suir — fov 
STL BTE agri Aer A 
seir dren uSlebenev g. 
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ninilat tārvalava ninmēlā nākavum 
naninmai yinri natattiyā — ninilan 
kantanna kontal varurikā virināttup 
pentanmai yillai piti. 





50.1 Cow-elephant! This is Unlady-like! 


Cow-elephant! You walk the streets 
With the Chola king with the blue-bell wreath 
Seated on your back and you do not feel 
Hesitant, bashful; with brazen steps 

You walk around! This is not the way 

Of the ladies born in the Kāviri country 
Where blue bells blossom after the manner 
Of the eyes of girls! 


50.2 Unwomanly 


Though King Valava, 

Who wears long garlands 

Of blue lilies, 

Is seated upon your back, 

You walk with immodest haste, 
O cow-elephant! 

You have not a trace 

Of the modest deportment 

Of the women 

Of the land of the Kāviri 
Where the banking clouds in the sky 
Seem like long stretches 

Of blue lilies. 


50.3 A girl addresses the cow-elephant on whose neck Valavan 
rides in state procession. The girl addresses the cow-elephant, ‘‘Oh, 
you belong to the fair sex like me. Hence you know our travails. 
As per the convention for a female, we expect you to walk slowly, 
step by step with graceful movement. If you move slowly, we can 
have a close look at Valavan and our hearts will be content.’’ The 
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girl warns the royal elephant, “If you walk fast contrary to your 
feminine gracious demeanour, then I will have to doubt your 
gender.’’ The girl in love expects the royal elephant to behave 
with her like her confidante. 


51. SL Iflepeo Geum Geripermesr uma Gros 
Lis 55Ter wusa uri sires — Geri fiyeorw 
Bw www swwuh LIma Go 
SIT Qe ouTunG mma! Keser. 


cutarilaivér cēlanran pātala mērip 
patartantān paintotiyār kdnat — totarputaiya 
nila valaiyir kayalpēr piralumē 

cālēka vāyirorun kan. 


51.1 The Chola Monarch Drives in State! 


When the Chola with the javelin drives in state 
Mounted on his horse, the eyes of girls 
Standing at the windows present the picture 
Of kayal darting to and fro 

Caught in the blue nets of the fisherfolk. 


51.2 Eyes Roll like Fish 


Holding his bright leaf-shaped spear 
The Cēla on his choice-steed Pātalam 
Passes in a procession; 

Wearing pricelss bangles, 

Women watch the view. 

Behind every window 

Eyes roll like fish 

Caught in a black net. 


51.3 Cola holds a sparkling spear. He rides on his royal steed 
Patalam and comes in state procession in the street for the delight 
of his subjects. On that occasion, on either side of the street, young 
girls peeped at the royal procession and their eyes glistened like 
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carps caught in the net. The girls looked thro’ their latticed 
windows. Their eyes were moving left and right. They looked like 
shoals of carps entrapped within the net which has reticulated tiny 
holes at regular intervals. 


52. GumņēšgiLi LITU|LDIT LITUHT #ILITUILDIT 
spade Awiw pL_QnrGur — mia 
DAGU sanre LDITfD 68T: ee LITT LITBI 
spus WT LPH ASTY. 


porakattup pāyumā pāyā tupāyamā 
ūrakattu mella natavāyē — kūrvēl 
mativen kaliyānai māranran marpan 
katavankoņ tiyāmun tola. 


52.1 Not So Fast, You Royal Charger 


Warhorse of the Pāndya king, 
Fleetest-footed on the battlefield! 

Can you not walk with gentle steps 

When he rides in state through the capital town? 
Can you not, with him atop, 

(The warrior king with the javelin, 

The master of hordes of frenzied elephants) 
Walk with gentle, deliberate steps 

When, half concealed behind the door, 

I can gaze with eyes of reverence 

At the broad expanse of his hero’s chest? 


52.2 Walk with Gentle Steps 


O noble steed, 

Won’t you cease to gallop 
As on the field of battle, 
And please walk gently 
With loving steps and slow 
Through our town, 

That we may, 

Standing by our doors, 
Admire and adore 
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The chest of Maran, 
Wielder of the keen lance, 
And the lord of fierce hosts 
Of frenzied elephants. 


52.3 The girl in mad love of Maran addresses the steed on which he 
rides: 

“Oh steed! How are you? We know that on the battlefield your 
speed defeats wind. Hail to you. But our street it not the battlefield. It 
is the city. When our dear king comes out in pomp and splendour, we 
have to drink on his handsome appearance. We must look at the king 
many times. The king has to look at me. Our eyes must meet. Therefore 
you must trot gracefully so that your movement will be slow. We can 
also, hiding behind our door, have a gleeful look at our ruler” 


53. (Gr &OCar wusi sabgiGs med 
Gi_@Gar tre GaripgiŠarm — 6G 
Horan BOS Hum Quirm mp aapH 
SOTO L SNGL S HM. 


ātuko cūtukē vaitāk kalantukon 
tētukē taka velutukē — nītu 
punavattap pūnteriyar porrēr valuti 
kanavattan kālkutainta nīru. 


53.1 Cloud of Dust in the Pandya’s Wake 


The king has vanished, riding in state 

On his famous horse: now what is left 

Is the cloud of dust it has clouted up. 

Shall I roll on or cover myself 

With the dust of the street his horse has raised? 
Shall I wear it as sacred ash, 

Shall I mix it as unguent 

And paint my chest with the aid of petals? 

For what is left is the dust of the street 
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Which the hooves of the horse my Pandya rides 
Have clouted up: only the filmy dust 
Now lingers on: he has vanished. 


53.2 The Beloved Dust 


O what shall I do 

With the dust raised 

By the hoofs of the steed 

Of our royal Valuti, 

Who wears rounded garlands 

Of freshest flowers 

Picked from his garden, 

And who drives in a chariot of gold? 
Shall I wallow in that beloved dust? 
Or smear it on my forehead 

And sprinkle it on my hair? 

Or shall I 

Mix it into a paste 

And with a flower petal for a brush 
Draw delicate designs 

Upon my breasts? 


53.3 A girl was in love with the Valuti. Her love knew no bounds. 
She did not know whether Valuti requited her love. Yet her craze 
for him grew day by day. The much awaited king came in procession 
in her street. She expected fondly a tryst with him. At least she 
expected a heartful visual treat of the king. But what happened? The 
king came there on chariot. But alas! The chariot passed fast. The 
smell of the heady blooms the king was wearing wafted in the air 
and vanished. Everything disappeared as in a pantomime. But one 
thing remained. It was the dust raised by the king’s steed, 
Kanavattam’s hooves. The dust too smelt sweet. ‘‘Shall I apply the 
dust on my face? Shali I bathe in it? Or shall I mix it with unguent 
and apply on my plaited hair?’ She ruminates. 
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54. Ghz MersGaGCurh Osmiumi BTLD 
HDLLT STH UYS — YOUU hr 
HAYS oraw weslocnouly SGurGurew 
BTL serene Sib. 


kutattu vilakképor kompannār kāmam 
purappatā pūntār valuti — purappatin 
āpuku malai yaņimalaiyir rīyēpēl 
nātari kauvai tarum. 


54.1 The Lamp and the Conflagration 


Like lamps kept burning in earthen pots 

The passion of the girls for the Pandya king 

Is held under check; they keep their secret! 

But when he starts to ride in state 

Their pent-up love now bursts into flame 

Even like the forest conflagration 

On the slope of a hill, of an evening, 

When herds of cattle come home from the pastures, 
A spectacle that spurs the citizens’ 

Eyes to goggle, tongues to wag. 


54.2 A Country-wide Commotion 


The love of these ladies’ tender as twigs, 
Like the lamp in a brass pot, 

Is invisible. 

The moment the garlanded Valuti moves out 
In the evening, when cows reach home, 

Its outburst 

Causes a country-wide commotion 

Like the fire on a mountain. 


54.3 The love of girls is not visible. It cannot be discerned even by 
a microscopic analysis. It is hidden like a flame inside a pot. But 
when the dusk has set in, the flower of love begins to shed its light. 
When Valuti comes in state procession in the street, the love hidden 
so far now glows bright like a fire on a hill. 


55. 


55.1 Is 


55.2 Is 
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sue TOUTh (BesorLorrg der aeng cues tb 
Awarua Qaewaiprribepas 3 GarGa — Hengoronoruiny 
BiGsgraib ses ror eueumrruitprrir 
QenGare osreved Qarar. 


varaiporu nīņmārpin vatkār vanakkum 
niraiporu vēnmāntaik kēvē — niraivalaiyār 
tankēlam vavvuta lāmo vavartāymār 
cenkēla nalla nena. 


it Proper? Is This Justice? 


Lord of Māndai with chest like a mountain 
Whose rows of javelins force the foemen 
To pay obeisance! Is it proper, 

Is it just that you forfeit 

The feminine graces of those in love 

And thereby earn the sobriguet 

Of an unjust king from their irate mothers? 
Is it proper? Is this justice? 


it Seemly? 


O Mandai’s king 

Whose broad chest 

Is as firm as a mountain, 

And who with your phalanx of spearmen 
Which stands in close and serrated rows, 
Make your enemies bow down to you, 
Is it meet and seemly 

Of you to rob 

The young and charming maids 

Of their fair loveliness 

Who wear on their slender wrists 
Nestling rows of bangles? 

Don’t you hear 

Their mothers exclaim, 

‘Fie upon him 

He does not hold 

His sceptre straight?’ 
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55.3 The king of Māntai has a lance legion. The array of the legion 
in rows, with their serrated lances gleaming bright, strikes terror in 
the eyes of the onlookers. The king's chest is like a solid hill. It is 
broad and handsome. When the king is confronted by the enemies, 
they naturally bow down sighing at the immensity of his army and 
the imposing stature of Māntai king. If perchance an enemy king 
does not bow suo moto, in a whiff the Māntai king's army pounces 
on the enemy and cows them down. ‘‘When such is your bravery, 
valour, and might, is it fair and just on the part of your majesty to 
rob the young and fair maidens of their bangles? Their mothers 


look down upon you as a king with no just sceptre.’’ 


56. 


amorerGnrs Carengenu wrar Ser aur 


wru werGor apringy — orani 
users Gary u (mr seus CioefuNa 
Qurra wrer uei. 


vāmānrērk kētaiyai mānrērmēr kantavar 
māmaiyē yanro vilappatu ~ māmaiyir 
pannuru kōti yurdtoven méniyir 

poņnūri yanna pacappu. 


56.1 The Loss and the Gain for the City Girls 


Girls like me who saw the king 

Drive in state through the capital city 

Have merely lost their complexion. 

But what we have gained — and isn’t that worth 
A million times the loss sustained? 

What we have gained is a charming pallor, 

We who have seen the king drive by. 


56.2 Tender Sprouts and Pale Gold 


Those maidens, who saw 
Kothai, Lord of chariot-hosts 
And of galloping steeds, 

As he drove by 
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In his horse-drawn chariot, 

Lost but the lustre 

Of their limbs 

Which gleamed like tender mango sprouts; 
But the pallid green 

Now suffusing my body 

Like pale gold, 

Is its sheen not worth 

A million times 

The gleam of tender mango sprouts? 


56.3 “Should maidens who look on King Kētai riding on his mighty 
chariot lose their fair, mango-coloured complexion? Will not the 
pale gloss of the mango which I have acquired increase a hundred 
thousand crore times more?” 


57. 


aictp6f1Gievtb afG\ujetor LomMesr GEIB 

GsrupGgoverš Ggirenrevapru Greiner — QidipHenrs 
STEM Qanwanmi srauvey #rrGesru_irreo 
umj6ē8(OGsr yF h. 


valuvilem vitiyun maran varunkāl 
tolutēnait tonalamuñ kontān — imiltiraik 
kārkkatar korkaiyār kāvalanun tānēyāl 
yarkkituko pūca lini. 


57.1 If the King Offends . . . .? 


I am guiltless; all that I did 

Was to worship him when he rode in state 
Through the street I live in; but he forfeits 
My comeliness, my feminine graces; 

Now he is the king, the sole protector 

Of Korkai by the billowy sea. 

If the king offends, to whom does the victim 
Appeal for justice? Who protects 

*Gainst the protector? 
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57.2 Whom can I Approach for Justice? 


During Maran’s visit 

To our spotless street, 

I had but bowed to him; 

He stole my heart, my shyness, 
My shoulders’ lustre. 

He being the protector of Korkai 
Beautified by its black sea, 

To whom can I appeal for justice? 


57.3 A lady-love opens her heart out to her confidante. ‘‘Oh my 
friend! The people in our street are virtuous. They have not committed 
any crime. Moreover, our locality is reputed for its observance of 
moral codes and ethics in business and social life. Therefore, none 
of our local people deserves any punishment. It is true that the king 
of Korkai punishes the guilty and plunders the wealth and treasures 
of the enemy kings. Now a strange thing has happened. The king 
came in procession. I only worshipped him. I expected a reward 
from him; at least some largess, but alas! He robbed my bangles and 
the feminine fairness of my shoulders. Where shall I lodge my 
complaint, where the protector himself has turned a robber?’’ 


58. BTL GH YOR SVHS [GS Ole ChF5 
Sori uGge SADGA — sever 
HOTA LOS) gyieonuļ] raD 
ASWA POMAS TAY. 


kantana vunkan kalantana nanneñcan 
tantap patuva tatamenrēļ — kaņtā 
yulāa maruki luraiyūr valavar 

kelāa muraikitanta vāru. 


58.1 My Eyes did Gaze and our Hearts did Mingle 


My eyes did gaze and our hearts did mingle 

But it is my shoulders that have been punished! 
Mark this, my friend! In Uraiyūr city 

Where the streets are designed for royal state drives 
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Everything is out of joint. 
There is no justice, no rectitude! 


58.2 Valavan’s Justice 


My eyes viewed him; 

My heart mingled with him 
But my big soft shoulders, 
Losing their lure, 

Have to pay the price, 

See how 

Valavan of vast-spaced Uraiyir 
Dispenses justice! 


58.3 "If these two acts are deemed criminal, let the king punish my 
eyes and my heart. But he punished my shoulders which did nothing 
against the king. As a matter of fact they were prepared for a 
worshipful fold above my head. But alas! I lost myself in his good 
appearance, my eyes beheld the grandeur and my bosom merged 
completely in his. Why should the king punish my thin soft shoulders? 
They are now pining and they become emaciated. Is it a just rule? 
How can the king punish an innocent for the crime commited by 
some others?” This is her argument. 


59. Loerayulg sra gargue Ayuarr 
STETSYUNHLD reirei uGwirusler — srosrayulitas Ga 
BGOpriwpgs GeaGarh GefYunGs ssar 
Bogrdpēti urGerapan arg. 


mannuyir kdval.tanatayin avvuyirul 
ennuyirum ennap patumāyin — ennuyirkké 
ctroluku cenkor celiyarké takkatē 
nirolukap pālolukā vāru. 


59.1 Bread and Stones 


If he is the king, the protector 

Of all living things and me among them 
Then, is all this fair, is all this just? — 
This Pāndya famed as even-handed 
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Meeting out uneven justice, 
Discriminating among his subjects — 
Bread to a few, stones to the others? 


59.2 Why Does He Discriminate? 


If it is his duty 

To protect all who live 

Upon the earth, 

And if among those earthly lives 
Mine too is counted as one, 

Is it meet of sceptered Celiya — 
Whose rule is ever just — 

To discriminate thus 

Against me alone? 

Wouldn’t it be 

Like water flowing 

From a feeding breast 

Instead of 

A flowing stream of milk? 


59.3 The lady-love to her confidante. ‘‘Oh my friend! Pantiyan rules 
the world and protects all lives therein. If he protects all lives, I am 
one among them. It is inferred he gives assurance of safety to me also. 

The king’s justice is not impartial. His sceptre has faulted. He 
gives justice to others but not to me alone.”” 

A mother has two suckling babies. One child she feeds on the 
breast milk, but the other child she feeds with water only. 

Our king also behaves like this pitiless mother. 


60. crear ere Kiem Hay WeneuGuscvevmbd 
Loarer Lyouerti_or Qaralar — GesresrGour 
ugas VSAT um Gevrēšr masr Qm 
raj Gairereņib Qura. 


enneīicu nānu nalanu mivaiyellam 
mannan punanātan vauvinā — nennē 
yaravaka lalkulā yārilon ranrē 
puravalar kollum porul. 
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60.1 The Extortive Rule of the Chola King 


The lord of the country where the Cauvery flows 
Has forfeited my heart, my shyness 

All my graces, all my beauty. 

Handsome friend! Rulers collect 

A sixth part of a citizen’s wealth. 

How come the Chola has taken all, 

Not one one-sixth, but all I have? 


60.2 More Than His Due 


My fond heart, 

My maiden modesty, 

My fair loveliness, 

All, all of these 

Has he, the king 

Of this well-watered land 
Robbed of me. 

It is surprising, 

Beloved friend, 

How shapely are your hips, 
And how very broad 

Like the outspread hood of a snake! 
Tell me now: 

Are not a king’s dues 

No more than a sixth? 


60.3 '"Oh! My friend, the king of the Kāviri-flowing domain, robbed 
me of my heart, my feminine shyness, and all my tender fairness 
and all else. Oh! You have a narrow hip. The royalty we have to pay 
to the crown is only one-sixth of the produce. But how is it, the ruler 
has taken away everything from me?” 
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61. 


61.1 


Sr es melo spt S SUWO BTLD ALD 
aurGernmM wuwus (G)LD6v6virLDirēv — wirGeorr 
asoNCGuGornt QuexutGe fdhs LINDET 
«ZierfluirGēsr war Amur ony. 


tānēr ranikkutaik kāvalanār kappatuvum 
vānērra vaiyaka mellāmāl — yānē 
eliyénor penpalé nīrntantār maran 
aliyānē lanrenpā rār. 


Who is There to Reprove Him? 


The Pāndya is the sovereign emperor, 

The monarch who rules over all this earth 
Whose sway is total with none to challenge 

And I — pvor Ī — am a humble subject, 

And a girl to boot. If the king denies 

Succour to me — the king who wears 

The cool and moist wreath of blooms — 

Who is there to counsel him, 

To bandy words with the sovereign of the realm? 


61.2 Who can Argue with the King of the Realm? 


He is the guardian king 
Whose royal umbrella 
Holds sole supremacy. 

And the entire earth 

Is under his watch and ward; 
While poor I 

Am but a trifling thing, 

A lone and helpless 
Feminine creature, 

If Maran who wears 
Garlands, moist and cool, 
Will not deign 

To look on me with grace, 
Who is there to reprove him 
By telling him, 

‘Now, this is not right’? 
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61.3 “Hey friend! My lover is the sole monarch of all the worlds. 
His domain extends all over the earth bound by the oceans. Not 
only that, even the celestial world is paying tribute to him, because 
he brought down Intiran to his knees by throwing his famous missile 
(centu). 

Thus he is supreme in the world. Now, such a monarch has 
done me a wrong. He has not graced me with his love. My love is 
so much for him that no words can convey its depth or height or 
breadth. 

I am, after all, a poor girl. I am also of little means. But he is the 
monarch. There is none above him to complain about him. 


62. BOTAN ENTAS BOTEI BVHS 
paraa paraw Hex) — Deras 
QurmGarngu Gurapib yaraga GluiQ5Lprresrrrir 
QemGare BL BL; Gerēšriņi. 


kanavinut kānkotā kaņņun kalanta 
nanavinun munvilakku nāņu — minavarikam 
ponkētam pélum pukāarp perumānār 
cenkēl vatuppatuppac cenru. 


62.1 There is no Check, There is no Justice! 


If he comes in my dream my eyes are closed 
And if I meet the king in the waking state 

My bashfulness averts my face. 

My eyes and the quality of bashfulness 

Keep me far from a requital. 

Surely the king should be able to check 

These grave offences! The rule of the Chola 
Whose ships on the high seas cleave their way 
Is faulted now—There is no justice! 


62.2 The Tarnished Sceptre 


When I dream of him 
My eyes are closed in sleep, and so 
They do not let me see him; 
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And when I meet him 

When I am awake, 

My eyes avert themselves 

Out of maiden modesty. 

They have dented and tarnished 
The upright sceptre 

Of the lord of Pukar city 

Whose fleets of fast ships 
Cleave through the waves 

Of the ocean swell. 


62.3 “Oh! What a surprise, the king came in my dream. He was 
right in front of me. I did not open my eyes lest he should escape. 
Later while awake, I was waiting for his chariot to arrive before our 
house. The king was right there. Oh fie on my feminine nature! My 
bashfulness prevented me from looking at him! My eyes and modesty 
do such atrocities to me. They have dented the sceptre, and are 
preventing me from rendering justice. The Pukār lord’s fleet cleaves 
over the boisterous waves of the ocean. Yet his sceptre is faulted by 
my eyes and female demureness. 


63. srmerGaran Gira sruma GemGarerenw 
Grm uuh Aaru — urar 
1919. «fib wuha Guugeūrnjš Airah 
ABAAA Gaju Gurg. 


tānaikoņ totuva tāyirran cenkénmai 
cénai yariyak kilavēnē — yānai 
pitivīcum vantatakkaip peytantark killi 
netuviti nérpatta potu. 


63.1 The Excesses of the Chola King 


When Killithe king wearing a wreath of blooms — 
Killi who showers gifts of elephants — 
When Killi the long-armed drives in state, 
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I shall proclaim in the hearing of his men 
His iniquitous act, his carrying away 

The clothes I was wearing — I shall proclaim 
The way he rules, in the hearing of all, 

I shall proclaim in the king’s way wide! 


63.2 I Too Shall Proclaim 


When I meet him 

Face to face 

Upon the long highway 
Where he presents himself, 
Won't I proclaim 

That all his army would know 
The manner of his sceptre’s rule, 
Of him who ran off 

With my garment, 

He, Kiļļi 

Who wears cool garlands, 
And with a lavish hand, 
Generous and strong, 

Gives away 

Elephant bulls and cows? 


63.3 Killi our emperor came in royal procession in our street. I 
have heard that he is reputed in giving largess. Sometimes he gives 
away huge tuskers as gifts to the poets. His hands shower gifts like 
rain. But such a great king, who deems giving largess as his second 
nature, did something I am ashamed to tell you. Last night he came 
in my dream and robbed me of my garments and ran away! When 
did the ruler become a robber? I do not know. He will come again 
in a state procession tomorrow in our street. I shall shout and tell 
everyone what he did in my dream so that the whole army will 
come to know of his robbery. 
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64. GOsetrenfr sņvaogšsniš Qrad uzearaierarešr 
LETTE sraeGer Guuešrigirēšr — Loessressr EJ 
areueGer UTES STATNETT wirenwairus 
Garaivjeirui wha GPO. 


tennir narumalarttarc cenni yilavalavan 
mannakan kāvalanē yenparan — mannakan 
kāvalanē yānakkār kāvānē mālaivāyk 
kēvalarvāy vaitta kulal. 


64.1 Wanted an Ordinance to Ban the Flute! 


They all proclaim that Chenni the prince 

Is the lord absolute of all the earth, 

If he be the lord, can he not ban 

The cowherds playing on their bamboo flutes 
At the end of the day, at evenfall? 

If he be the lord, let him stop this, 

The playing on the flutes at the setting of the sun 
By homing cowheads. 


64.2 Is He a Protector? 


They say that Chenni 

The young Valava, 

Wearer of garlands 

Of fragrant flowers 

Which grow on limpid waters, 
Is the protector 

Of the spacious earth: 

But if he was really 

The protector 

Of the spacious earth, 
Wouldn’t he have protected me 
From the notes of the reed-pipes 
Which cowherd swains 

Put against their lips 

At evening time? 
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64.3 The lady-love to her confidante: ‘‘Oh, my friend! Cenni our 
young prince has high reputation for protecting all lives in his 
domain. Good! It is really wonderful. But there is a doubt lurking in 
my heart. If he gives protection to all lives, I am also one among 
them. You see this; when dusk falls, the cowherd plays scintillating 
ditties on his flute. The liquid music fills the whole cosmos and sets 
an ambience for love. The nectar from his pipe invigorates all lives. 
But it kills me. Will the prince not give me the needed protection, so 
that my life too will be saved?” 


65. HODU UTEE VASSA Glerafi 
wennQeu Guerugrh GorA — am ois 
anGar waum GerdvenrGgr Los) maveīr 
QemGarereni Gebhesm ara. 


araiparai yanai yalankutārk killi 
muraiceyu menparār roli — yiraiyiranta 
vanké lanivalaiyé collātē marravan 
cenkēnmai cenninra varu. 


65.1 Trouble Again with Slipping Bangles! 


They all confirm that Killi who wears 

A wreath of blooms, who owns elephants 

And drives in state to the beating of drums 
Does rule this earth with rectitude; 

My bangles finished with artistry 

Which keep slipping from these wrists of mine 
Will sure proclaim how the Chola rules, 

Will sure confirm his rectitude! 


65.2 The Fraud Exposed 


To the beat of drums 

Killi’s war-elephant goes forth, 
And upon the king’s chest 
Garlands sway, 
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And people declare 

That he always does the right: 

But, my friend 

Wouldn't my lovely, fine-wrought bangles 
Slipping from my wrists, 

Wouldn't they proclaim 

How righteous in real fact 

Is his sceptre's rule? 


65.3 My friend, everyone speaks so high of Killi. His war- 
elephants go forth keeping time with the beats of war-drums. On 
his chest beautiful garlands sway, declaring that his rule is just. 
And all say in unison that he does only right things. But, I have a 
complaint to make. I thought of Māran after seeing his beaming 
flawless face and broad chest and strong hill-like shoulders. Without 
my knowledge I fell in love with him. And my hands, already 
tender, are now totally emaciated. My bangles are not fitting in 
their due place. They come off loose. Will not this single act of his 
proclaim how just his rule is! 


66. geto Asara saralar Asaree 
uadur crafiunrGer Gurermrer — GmehunGs 
Qenarpser GOueodrerh Cesena SLOH 
eragi GL1 Glesresresrevire) Lra. 


kaliyānait tennan kanavinvan tennai 
yaļiyā naļippānē ponran — reliyātē 
cenkantan melviralār cēkkai tatavantēn 
enkānpē nennalal yan. 


66.1 It all Proved an Empty Dream! 


The Pāndya king turned up one night 
Moved by pity, in my dream 

As if to caress and make me happy. 
Half-awakened, I stroked his body 

With my delicate fingers, red as the kāntal? 
I woke up with a start only to find 
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None else but me in all that chamber 
And my fingers caressing 
The mattress on my bed! 


66.2 Unlucky Me! 


Tennan, owning virile elephants, 
Appeared in my dream, 
Compassionately conferred on me 
Conjugal pleasures. 

Misled by the illusion, 

I touched my bed with my tender 
Cenkāntal-like fingers. 

I could see none but the miserable me. 


66.3 Tennan riding on rutting tusker came in my dream. He requited 
my love. I felt for him in my bed. Alas! There was none except myself. 

The girl had so much infatuation for Tennan. The king came to 
her in dream. The dream was so realistic that she thought it happened 
during waking hours. 

Alas, it was only a dream. And even in that dream she had no 
tryst with him. 

The girl herself is conscious of her fingers being so beautiful 
and soft. They are dainty like the glory lily in bloom—five-petalled 
red and fair. Her fingers in addition to looking like the glory lilies, 
are also soft. 

The quilt she is stroking is soft. We do not know which is softer, 
the velvet quilt or her fair fingers. 


67. STT5O! Bom sy S5UHgGI Our 
rena Hern gaiasmrGerr — Fr. TH ooo Goued 
ABT (gk GŠ amorar euapblurrD 
Gareimgp:jšac QUOD GLD. 


kārnaru nilan katikkayattu vaikalum 
nirnilai ninra tavarikold — kūrnunaivēl 
vantirukka nakkatār vaman valutiyār 
kontirukkap perra kuņam. 
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67.1 The Lilies must have Done Penance 


Fragrant lilies blue as clouds 

Should have been doing a hard penance 
Standing all day in the water of the pool; 
Surely thus have the blooms acquired 
Sufficient merit to earn the privilege 

Of getting chosen to be wreathed in a garland 
And worn by the Pandya of the pointed lance 
Who rides a charger fleet of foot — 

Sufficient merit to be wreathed and worn 

As a garland on his chest that’s sought by bees! 


67.2 The Reward of Penance 


Is it the merit 

Of the penance done 

By the fragrant blue lilies, 

Dark as rain-clouds, 

By standing through the live-long day 
In the cold waters 

Of the scented pool, 

That now they have 

The good fortune 

Of being taken and worn 

By Valuti, 

Wielder of the sharp-headed lance, 
Rider of galloping horses, 

And wearer of garlands 

Whose blossoms’ smiles 

Invite the bees 

To come and stay? 


67.3 ‘‘King Pantiyan is wearing a garland of blue lilies. How is it 
that the lilies have so much closer relationship with the King?’’ She 
wonders. 

**The lilies stood on a single foot as though in the knee-deep 
pond and did severe penance. As a boon for the penance they earned 
the merit of adorning Tennavan’s broad chest’ — she realizes. 

“Alas! I do not have the merit like the lilies’’ — she ruminates. 


68. 
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Aurri uror Quesrig Gg cores 
Geant swo erbg — oAwon 
LDITL (Lpifl(6ņērib wugiestunry Ganiprencrs 
mi Quram Qum. 


arivārār yāmorunāt peņtirē mākac 
cerivār talaimé natantu — maritirai 
mata murificum ,maturaiyār komanaik 
kūta vorunāt pera. 


68.1 O for a Day with my Royal Lover! 


Who is there to understand — 

Who can help me reguite my love? 

For if there 1s, then I shall walk 

With lifted chin before the eyes 

Of my tormentors who keep me jailed 

In my house, 1 shall go forth 

To be with him for the space of a day 

As his wedded wife — as the Pāndya gueen, 

The gueen of Madurai where the waves from the river 
Caress the tops of high-rise mansions! 


68.2 Who will Tell me How? 


I am just a helpless woman. 
Will anyone who knows 

Tell me how 

I may go and meet, 

Some day or other, 

The lord of the people 

Of Madura city, 

Where the waves of the river 
Move to and fro 

And chafe against the storeyed mansions, 
Walking, if I have to, 

Over the heads 

Of the dense throngs of those 
Who so closely surround him? 
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68.3 The girl loves the Lord of Kūtal city. She wants to go and 
meet the King in his palace. But alas! Her matron is always watchful 
lest she gives the slip and goes away. Even if she escapes her 
matron’s eagle eyes, how can she dupe the watchful guards at the 
palace gate? 

Moreover, she has to cross the Vaiyai. Its waves dash against 
the walls of the mansions of that city. The city guards also will 
wake up when she stirs in its waters. “‘How am I to embrace 
Māran's chest one day!’ — she muses.The poet uses the phrase 
**how to walk over the heads’’ of the city! It may mean two things. 
First,-’’ how to give a slip to the watchful heads of the matron and 
mother who keep her confined at home’’. It may also mean "I 
would like to indicate my resolve to override their restrictions 
bursting their guard keeping me home-bound and make them feel 
ashamed.’’ The poet subtly hints at the unflinching resolve of the 
girl to escape from the watchful eyes of all and finally reach the 
palace and attain Māran's company. 


69. ZiereoeTujti CGETVASN LOVES wwerrpr 
Anerencr uiPuesQerH Gerodgag — prow 
Asmgern. Gawr ULA u Geuse 
AGLI euereres Hmgssi- 


annaiyun kolkon talaikku mayalārā 
mennai yaliyuñcor colluvar — nunnilaiya 
tenkuņta tērai patuvalip pattēnyān 

tintér valavan rirattu. 


69.1 No Requital but the Charge is Levelled! 


Mother spanks me with a cruel rod 

The neighbours lash their deadly tongues; 
I am, indeed, in the same sad plight 

(In respect of the Chola king) 

As the toad accused of devouring, 
Without cracking the crusty shell, 

The inner kernel of the coconut. 
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69.2 Falsely Charged 


My mother chases me 

With a minatory stick, 

And our neighbours 

Wring my heart 

With stinging words 

That hurt me sore. 

As the poor toad is falsely charged 
With sucking the tender fruit 

Of the coconut palm 

Whose fronds are long and narrow, 
So too am I falsely blamed 

With regard to Valava 

Who drives on a mighty chariot. 
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69.3 The lady-love addresses her confidante: ‘‘My mother is always 
chastising me. She keeps a disciplinary stick in her hand and follows 
me threatening to beat me. Not only that; all my neighbours throw at 
me stinging words. They hurt me sore. The poor toad is charged 
unjustly for the frond becoming shrunk. They say that the toad has 
eaten it away in the tender coconut. The coconut became so because 


of a blight and not due to the toad. 


70. BG HypgndGur aa uO 
Sen f)Qrr Qucrencr ujuiš; Gare Slētr — GurD 
LUSE sawur puar Carongs 
sipeGwer Gerepem Abg. 


nīru nilalumpē ninta varulutaiya 
ūrirē yennai yuyakkonmin — porir 
pukalun kaliyānaip pūliyarkēk kētaik 
Kalalumen nefican kitantu. 


70.1 The Shade of Trees on the Water of a Pond 


Townsmen, save me from this direst peril! 
Your nature so full of tender pity 

Is even like a pond full with water 

With trees around that cast a shade 
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Friendly, cool on the pond below! 

My heart’s aflame, set on fire 

By Kothai, the lord of the Chera land 
Whose elephant revels in skirmishes! 
My heart’s aflame, save me, townsmen! 


70.2 O Save Me, Pray 


O fellow-citizens, 

Whose abiding loving kindness 
Is like clear limpid water 

And the cool shade of trees, 
O save me, pray. 

For my heart lies helpless 
Consumed by a burning love 
For Kothai, 

King of the Pali folk. 

And whose frenzied elephants 
Trumpet loudly in the fray. 


70.3 Oh! Ye men of grace and learning! This city is full of water 
sources and cool-shaded groves. Your good nature is as cool as the 
limpid waters and the pleasant shades of the luscious fruit trees. 
Kindly hear my complaint and redeem me from my grievances. The 
king of Pili kingdom, who is fond of heroic battle, possessing rutting 
tusker-hosts is the accused and I am the accuser! He robbed me of 
my bosom. My mind is not with me. It has followed him. For his 
requited love, my heart is pining. What shall I do? 


71. Yous ymmGaer@cirier Lj660)14 corr eh Lr 
SO saouta srGēmr — sfleoeflu Sr 
warar GeuGarer aicraicnom uror 
STTS STL AUT arg. 


pulavi purankotuppan pullitind nirpan 
kalavi kalimayankik kāņē — nilaviyacīr 
manndlufi cenkon valavanai yānitanrē 
kanņārak kantariyā vāru. 
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71. 1 I am Frustrated all the Time! 


During lovers’ tiffs I turned my back 

On Valavan, the king that rules the earth, 
When he came to me and embraced me 

I could not face him out of my bashfulness. 
During sports of love, I was inebriate! 

And this is how I’ve been denied 
Everytime we are face to face 

The joy of gazing at the Chola king 

The ecstasy of drinking him in. 


71. 2 My Eyes have Never had their Fill 


While sulking, J turn aside; 
Shyness bows me down 

When I am embraced; 

In union 

Ecstasy blinds me 

My eyes have, therefore, missed 
A full view of Valavan, 

The famed and fair-minded ruler. 


71.3 My friend! I am telling you a secret. Do not tell anyone. I have 
not so far looked at Valavan’s face even though I love him so much 
and he is my very life. He comes to me. He embraces me; I sulk in 
petulance. I turn back; he catches hold of me for an embrace. He 
does embrace me. I close my eyes, blissful. The orgy of love makes 
me blind. This is how that I never had an opportunity to see him 
directly face to face. 


72. OSW FHUCTSL PIL FRIGLDITD ALBAE 
Qrius Gorm Geapepsgrer — Guowinigiey 
DAUT CGecrorper anjgQunhulh rbgeruorē 
Tarur urA Gren. 


kaiya tavankatalut carnikamār pintatuvun 
ceyyacan kinra celumuttān — meyyatuvu 
manporu vēnmāran vārpotiyir cantanamāl 
enperā vātumen rol. 
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72.1 Surrounded by Things that Come from his Kingdom 


On my wrists Ī wear bangles 

Made of conchs from the Pāndya sea; 

The wreath on my neck is of full-grown pearls 
The yield of the oysters in the Pāndya sea; 

On my person the unguent 

Anointed is the sandal paste 

From the Pandya hills in the Pandya kingdom. 
What more do my shoulders need, 

What is the lack they suffer from, 

What is the want that’s unrequited? 


72.2 Why then do they Pine? 


Upon my arms lie 

Bangles made from the conchs 
Which dwelt in his sea; 

What I wear as jewels 

Are glistening pearls 

Born of the goodly oysters 
Which abound there; 

Upon my body 

Lies the paste 

Of the sandai which grew 

On lofty Potiyil Hill 

Of Maran who wields the deadly lance 
And wages wars with kings. 
What then do my shoulders miss 
That they droop and pine? 


72.3 “I enjoy everything from Maran’s kingdom. My bangles are 
made from the shells from his sea. The lace I wear is made of the 
pearls which are the products of his sea again. The sandal paste I 
apply on my breast comes from the sandal grown in Potikai Hills 
of Pantiyan. I have everything from Maran. That being the case 
why should my shoulders droop? Why this pallor?’’ wonders the 
girl. 


73. 
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FISTTEETD Auran pweru; Gpekhresflesrmi 
STOTTSET wsuwa Genie — asrrGenrearēšr 
urA wauh Biani auiurer wp Amh 

sanr uah SruGsgr Tg. 


nānākkār penmai nalanaliyu munninru 
kānākkār kaivaļaiyuti cērumāl — kanénan 
vantevvan tīrtār vayaman valutiyaik 
kantevvan tīrvatē rāru. 


73.1 Bangles, Again! 


If I shake off my bashfulness 

And stand and gaze at the Pandya king 

I shall have lost my feminine graces. 

But if I restrain my urge to gaze, 

The bangles may fall off from my wrists. 
I am in a fix: I do not see 

How I can drink in the person of the king 
Whose wreath fulfils the thirst of the bees; 
I do not see where I can find 

The surcease of my anguish, the end of my sorrow 
I do not see. 


73.2 The Dilemma 


If I am immodest 

And gaze at him 

The fair name of my womanhood 
Would be lost; 

But if I do not press forward 
To see him 

The bangles will slip 

From my thinning arms. 
Alas! I see no way 

To ease my heart-ache — 
My heart longs 

To gaze at Valuti 

Who rides a galloping steed 
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73.3 The girl falls in love with Valuti. She wants to look at him 
when he comes in royal procession. But her feminine nature 
prevents her from doing so. She is so bashful that she dares not 
look at his face. If, however, she does perchance, the world will 
speak ill of her as shameless. If she does not look at him, her 
bangles slip and drop down because she pines and becomes lean. 


And wears garlands 
Whose flowers allay 
The hunger of honey bees. 


Her hands thin out. 


74. 


amut Quencne ang Rieu eurruibe es ui 


Geoflu arua GLnēsrGsujujrā — sm flu 


Gar -rmah Asrar Goeigenh susam 


Gar GƏupesr Oarcirert (tp6n6v. 


vāruyar pennai varukurumpai vayntanapo 
lēriya vayinu menceyyun — kūriya 
kōttānait tennan kulircān taniyakalan 
kéttuman kollā mulai. 


74.1 This, my Useless Beauty! 


My breasts are round and smooth and firm 
Like the budding fruits of the stately palm 
But in vain do they bear these attributes. 

Of what avail are my breasts to me 

When they cannot, in a tight embrace 

Of the Pāndya king who rides a tusker 

Rob the perfumed unguent 

From off his chest so broad and handsome — 
Of what avail are they to me 

Round though they are and smooth and firm? 


74.2 The Useless Loveliness 


What does it matter 
If my breasts are 
As luscious and beautiful 
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As the fruits 

Of the tall and stately palm, 
If they do not pick up 
With their tip and base 

The paste of sandal 

Worn on the jewelled chest 
Of the Southern King 

Who rides an elephant 
Whose tusks are sharp? 


74.3 In the games of love Kētai is a superb one. In this game, the 
girl embraces her lover tightly and rolls over him. In this act she 
sees that the unguent of sandal on his chest is swiped away by her 
pointed breast as if by a ploughing act. Hence, though she has 
sharp and rounded tiny breasts they are useless unless they win in 
the love game. 


75. THus Goorpsry Cosa Foursarv 
LTH ujar Amarru — Couhsesresmrus 
Garēbuurenem wirper Saiya mans 
Qebeur GQuwersGan Ap. 


ërpak kutaintati lécuva rallakkal 

mārri yiruntā lenavuraippar — vērkaņņāy 
kolyānai māran kuļirpunal vaiyainī 

rella menakko ritar. 


75.1 The Pandyan River, an Embarrassment to me! 


If I spend time plunging in 

The cool waters of the Vaigai river — 

The Vaigai of the Pandya with the fierce elephant, 
If I splash about and take my time 

People lash their slanderous tongues. 

But if I disdain to take my bath 

Still they talk, now alleging 

Concealment: my bright-eyed friend, 

The Vaigai of the Pandya has turned out to be 

An embarrassment, all round, to me! 


9—2 CICT/CH/10 
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75.2 Trouble Both Ways 


If I dive and plunge 

In the waters of his river 

And bathe with delight 

They rail at me; 

And if I do not, 

Sull they cry, 

‘She seeks to hide, 

Her love for him.’ 

O friend! 

Your eyes flash bright 

Like gleaming spears! 

The cool waters of the Vaigai 
Of Maran who rides a fierce elephant 
Are full of trouble for me, 
Whatever I may do. 


75.3 The girl loves Maran. But she hesitates to let others come to 
know of it. She bemoans her lot with her friend. She wants to sport 
in the Vaiyai along with Maran. When Maran is sporting in the Vaiyai, 
if she too sports there her friends rail at her accusing her of 
shamelessness. If she refrains from watersport and sits or stands on 
the bank of the Vaiyai looking at the people sporting, her friends 
accuse her that she is hiding her love for Maran. Thus for her, whether 
she bathes in the Vaiyai, or watches them who bathe and sport, the 
Vaiyai gives her a bad name. 


76. MD Quoras miong Carrere 
Sa. L-Li QUYU mL — gat 
Hepner Gurb srg dapur DAS 
M“eoprnh puri seg. 


kūtar perumānaik kūtalār komadnaik 
kūtap peruvanēr kūtenru — kūta 
liļaippāl por kātti yilaiyātirukkum 
pilaippir pilaipāk karintu. 
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76.1 Let the Auguries be Auspicious! 


She sits before a square of sand 

Spread evenly: and muttering 

**Let the ends of the circles drawn 
Coincide betokening 

My reunion with the Pandya king!’’ 

She begins to draw on the even surface — 
But half way through she gives it up, 

She stops drawing on the square of sand — 
For if the circles fail to form, 

If the circles augur ill 

For their happy reunion, 

If they betoken a tragic end ...? 


76.2 Geomantic Circles 


"Do link up, O looping rings, 
If I should hold 

In love’s embrace 

The lord of Kūdal city, 
The king of the people 
Who dwell in Kidal’. 
Thus she spoke 

And made as if to draw 
The linking circles close; 
But of a truth 

She drew them not. 

For she knew 

That should she fail 

So would 

Her expectations too. 


76.3 There is a habit among girls to test their luck. They go on 
drawing circles with their forefingers on the sand. The loops they 
make, if they make an odd number, they deem it ill luck. If it is an 
even number, they think they are lucky to join their loved ones to 
make a pair. But this girl puts her hand on the sand and does not 
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draw the loops. For she is afraid lest she may be unlucky. In 
Cankam literature we find such loop-making with the thread or 
rope. If it makes a perfect circle, it is deemed lucky. If there is a 
gap between the two ends, it is deemed ill luck. The girl wants to 
test her luck regarding her love. She freezes on account of fear 
of ill luck. 


77. Qrius wopr Asamoa Gsm)Gui 
NersrerGiew mwr uA — BTD 
Sor feF HorMoapa srh Brb 
GorunGun uT Omi. 


ceñkan matanārāy tennurantai cériyé 
ninkānmēl vaippanen kaiyirantum — nanpār 
karaiyuriñci minpiralun kāvirinīr nātar 
kuraiyāyē yānurra nēy. 


77. 1 The Crane Anointed Love’s Messenger! 


Youthful crane with crimson legs! 

If you are headed for Uraiyūr city 

I beseech you with both my hands 

In supplication on your legs. 

When you reach your destination 
Where on the Cauvery the fat fish climb 
And slip and climb the river bank 

In constant play, I beseech you 

To see the king and report to him 

The fell disease I suffer from, 

On his account all the time — 

Youthful crane, will you do this for me? 


77. 2 Tell Him of my Malady 


O young and artless 
Red-footed stork! 

I lay my hands upon your feet, 
And I pray to you, 

If you go 
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To southern Uraiyūr, 

Won't you please tell 

The king of the land 

Watered by the Kāviri 

Where the flouncing fish 

Knock against the fertile banks, 
Won't you tell him of the malady 
Which ails me? 


77.3 Now she begins to address the stork: ‘‘Oh, young red-footed 
stork! It is good you are flying towards the south. If you happen to 
reach Urantai, where fishes flounce knocking against the banks of 
the Kāviri, please do me a favour’ I beseech you holding both your 
feet. Will you not tell the king of my love-sickness?’’ 


78. araoc 2on7uGecr GLigņeongu aTihenru 
warm] eres Gererajeogur6ēv — reor 
BGĒTLIL_T urah SOW HT Query Asr 
SOTLIL_T UTCM UYT. 


ennai uraiyalen pēruraiya lūruraiya 
lannaiyu minna lenavuraiyal — pinnaiyun 
tanpatā yānait tamilnar perumarken 
kanpatā vārē yurai. 


78.1 Report to him my Sleepless Anguish! 


**Do not reveal my name to him! 

Do not tell him where I live, 

Do not please communicate 

Anything that relates to me! 

Do not, my friend, describe to him 

How my mother is treating me! 

Just you tell him, the Lord of the Tamils, 
That there is a girl who cannot sleep, 
Who tosses all the long night through, 

In her sleepless bed for the love of him!” 
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78.2 Speak not of me but of my Sleeplessness 


Don’t speak of me; 

Mention not my name, 

Nor my place; 

Don’t tell him 

What kind of mother I have. 
Inform the great Tamil king 
Riding a merciless elephant 
Only of my sleeplessness. 


78.3 A damsel falls in love with the ruler of Kūtal. She wants to 
send a messenger to the king. 

To the messenger she says, **Go to the King of Madurai. Tell 
him not my name. Please mention not my native place. Never open 
your mouth about the name of my mother. Never reveal my address. 
But tell him, ‘There a girl lost her sleep’. It is enough. He knows 
who I am.” In love convention, the name is not mentioned, especially 
so’ for the tender sex because their feminine nature and the culture 
of the Tamil people do not approve of it. 


79. s m) mirepeS Gareogevuš HresrQari_irer oles) 
wL hS ahu ocsrenes — ILN6DL_$($OLD6V 
Zusoppum Querener uawa AvA uart 
ëviru] went_SGCwr Sre. 


katarrānaik kōtaiyaik kānkotāl vini 
lataittā tanikkatava mannai — yataikkumēl 
āyilaiyā yennai yavanmē letutturaippār 
vāyu mataikkumo tan. 


79.1 Who will Silence the Slandering Tongues? 


That I mayn’t gaze upon the Chera king 
Whose forces are boundless like the sea 
My mother shut the only door 

Giving access to the street outside. 
Surely, this is fruitless, of no avail! 

For, she can close the front door shut 
But can she close the mouths of those 
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That monger scandals ‘bout him and me? 
She confines me, she closes the door 
But can she close these sland’ ring mouths? 


79.2 She can Shut the Door, Not the Slanderers’ Mouths 


To deprive me of the sight of Kētai, 
Leading a sea-like army, 

Mother has shut the single door 

In vain. 

Dear damsel decked with jewels! 
Shutting the door, 

Can she shut the slanderers’ mouths 
Associating me with him? 


79.3 The lover to her confidante: ‘‘Oh my friend! You are wearing 
choice jewels made of pure gold. Hear what I have to say. You 
know my love for Kētai our king who has a large fleet of ships to 
conquer the world. The king came in procession through our street. 
Oh! My mother shut the only door of our house. It was a vain act. It 
was not going to yield her the desired effect. She could only prevent 
me from gazing at him. Alas! A sumptuous visual treat was denied 
to me. ‘‘Poor woman, does she know that the whole city was floating 
on gossip connecting me with him? Can she shut the mouths of the 
people of the city?’’ 


80. aicneru eur (Bedir CSTE AUL BTT UET 
Wenarwerrus apsHocr QaravGer — sorbai 
DEAE SOT OMEO LOTT 
Ser G)ërressr() Gprásw Limer. 


valaiyavay nīņtatol vatkand yannai 
vilaiyaļāy mittilal koll — talaiyaviltar 
mankonta tanai marankanalvén māranaik 
kankontu nokkalen pal. 


80.1 Was my Mother Ever Young? 


Dear, my friend with the shoulder ring 
And shining eyes! Did not my mother 
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Grow from girlhood, grow from youth 

Like everyone, to her hoary age? 

For she forbids my looking at 

The valorous Pandya with the javelin! 

Was she young and eager once 

And did she grow to be old — this, my mother — 
Or was she born old and weary 

Was she never young, this mother of mine? 


80.2 Was She Never Young? 


My bangle-adorned, long-shouldered 
Sword-eyed friend! 

Did mother become old 

Without ever being young? 

She forbids me to view with my eyes 
The garlanded, spear-holding leader 
Of a winning army, 

Maran the great. 


80.3 “O, you maid with bangled arm and elongated shoulder and 
sword-sharp eyes! Was my mother never young before becoming 
old? Why does she prevent me from seeing Maran the conqueror of 
many lands wearing garlands and wielding his lance?’’ 


81. Gsmgury8$ Gsjumgá Qarisi wiper 
GLUT. VĒ6BTJTLD ITLS — Ggrmgujvš6os 
wsib Corser: GluimiGleu Qesrrr une Ging 
ADDA rai gy Gare. 


kotipātit tērpātik koytantār māran 
mutipāti muttāram pātit — totiyulakkai 
kaimmanaiyi lēccap peruvenē yanumor 
ammanaik kāva lulēn. 


81.1 When, O When, shall I Pound Perfumes? 


I am the prisoner of my carping mother! 
When, oh when, shall 1 engage 
In pounding perfumes with a jewelled pestle 
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Singing the while of the Pandya’s flag 

Of the Pandya’s chariot, of his head, of his wreath 
Of the lace of pearls on the Pandya chest — 

When shall I pound like all other giris 

Perfumes with a pestle ringed with gold 

I, a prisoner of my wrathful mother? 


81.2 Mother’s Custody 


How can I sing, 

While pounding cunnam 

In this small house, 

The glory of the flag, 

The chariot, the crown, the pearl-necklace 
Of Maran wearing garlands, 

When I am under the custody of 

An incomparable mother? 


81.3 When will I have the chance to sing the glory of the flag, the 
chariot, the crown and the pearl-garland of the courageous Maran 
as I pound with a pestle sweet smelling herbs; I, who am guarded in 
a small house by my senseless mother? 

This girl loves Maran. Naturally, she likes to sing a eulogy on 
Māran's banner. She loves the garland on his chest . Hence she likes 
to sing a song on it. She likes to praise the king’s crown. But alas! if 
she sings with such a theme then others may come to know of her 
love. ‘‘It is a small house. In a small enclosure, if she sings the 
mother will come to know. If it is a spacious house, at one corner 
she can sing her heart out. What to do in a cramped household?’ 
she bemoans her lot with her friend. 


82. Gsmai uGugGs GarifeGan unrrenesr 
ages Quy Asim arira — ug Gui 
Noagsar Mery Mucrsrere Gaidj5 
HIOMMGHT DOTO UDD. 


kutalaip paruvattē kélikké manai 
vatuvai perukenra lannai — yatupoy 
vilaintavā vinru viyankanal ventért 
tulankunir māmarutti yarru. 
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82. 1 Where Hopes have Proved Liars 


When I was young, a mere toddler, 

My mother used to say, ‘‘May you marry 

The lord of K6li!’’ She did say this! 

But now? How hopes are metamorphosed! 
They are even like a mirage in the desert wastes 
Teeming with chariots, with waves rolling by 
Where animals driven by thirst approach 

And get frustrated, disenchanted. 


82. 2 A Mirage Indeed 


In that innocent age 

When I lisped as a child 
My mother said to me, 
“You shall be the bride 

Of the King of Koli city.’ 
Alas! Gone are those times 
And look now 

At what has happened. 

It lies revealed 

As the false allure 

Which the rippling water 
Of a mirage 

In a vast desert 

Holds out to innocent deer. 


82.3 A girl in love with Cēlan speaks to her bosom: ‘‘Oh my heart, 
when I was lisping as a child our mother used to proclaim, "May 
you be the bride for the king of Uraiyūr.” But now that I have matured 
to be a girl of marriageable age, our mother chides me, ‘You shall 
not go out to behold the grandeur of Cēla's stately procession.’ What! 
Is our mother so unsteady in her blessings that she cannot affirm 
and stand by the word she gave me when I was a child? What if I 
behold Cola? Cola’s name is ingrained in my heart. His figure comes 
to me in my dreams. If he comes in procession our mother does not 
allow me to have a look at him. A heartful visual treat of Cēla king 
has become a thing impossible.”” 


83. 
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AvD Genbwu rr AGMT Gesnrrs9 
Awur Carr Cawag — HvubOSTNVHgTI 
LGD Garergynm GLieosujgš Qsearrrus Glerrreu 
BiGo Qwapis Gs). 


alankutārc cempiya ndatelirrd nokki 
vilankiyān vēntā veninu — nalantolaintu 
pīrmēr kolalurra pētaiyark kenvāyccol 
nīrmē lelunta neruppu. 


$3.1 The Mother and the Daughter 


I tried my all to keep my daughter 

From gazing at the king, the Sembian. 

When he drove in state with his dangling wreath 
And his well-formed shoulders moving up and down 
In tune with the steps of the horse he was riding 

She didn’t listen, she went and gazed 

And all her graces have forsaken her, 

She has turned deathly pale. 

My words to her seem as rewarding 

As efforts to light a wick in water! 


83.2 Like a Flame Lit on the Water 


When I looked at 

The battle-worthy shoulders 
Of Chembiyan, 

Wearer of swaying garlands, 
I warned the girls 

And told them, 

‘Do not go and look at him: 
But in the ears of those 
Fond foolish maidens, 

Who, now sick with love 
Have lost their beauty, 

And whose body 

Is covered over 

With a pale and sickly hue, 
The colour of a ribbed gourd flower, 
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83.3 The foster-mother to herself, ‘‘Oh! My heart! I ran to her and 
shouted at her and stopped her from gazing at Cempiyan. Alas! 
My words of caution became a lamp lit on water. The poor girl 
somehow or other, stole an escape from my watchful guard. And 
she had a heartful gaze at Cempiyan wearing swaying garland on 
his handsome shoulders. What happened now? She fell in love 
with him. Pallid hue has spread all over her body. She now looks 


My futile words fell 
Like a flame on the water. 


like a ribbed gourd flower.’’ 


84. 


Gar QLS Gba Carinreners mi Ouer 
Gar- rig? QerernQacr Giereņedlumēr — ma GL 
Smb upudēs Gar Qurur everenesr 


Quyma ërreusbGlsrresr LITT. 


kēttenku cūlkūtar komānaik kūtavena 
vēttānkuc cenraven neīcariyāl — kūttē 
kurumpūl parappitta vēttuvanpē lannai 
verunkūtu kāvalkon tal. 


84.1 The Bird has Flown, the Cage is Empty! 


My mother doesn't reckon how my heart 
Has fled the body, thirsting deeply 

For union with the Pāndya king, 

The lord of Madurai fringed by 

Palm trees laden with nuts in clusters. 

She mounts guard over my lifeless body 
An empty tenement like the feckless hunter 
Carefully guarding the cage where once 
His hunting falcon had been kept 

But now has fled. 


84.2: The Hunter’s Empty Cage 


Unaware of the flight of my heart 
Eager to get united 
With the ruler of Kūtal 
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Surrounded by coconut trees, 
Mother is guarding my body 
Just as the hunter, 

Ignorant of hawk’s escape, 
Cherishes the empty cage. 


84.3 The young beautiful girl fell in love with Maran when he 
came in royal procession on a chariot. The mother sensed a 
‘danger’. Hence she shut her within the confines of the home, never 
leaving her even for once, lest she goes to the palace to meet the 
king. The mother is happy that she has succeeded in keeping her 
daughter at home. 

Hunters capturing birds use a captive quail which invites its 
species to join it. And in the process the new preys are trapped. 
But sometimes even the captive quails burrow through the soil 
and escape unnoticed by the bird catcher. The bird catcher will be 
guarding only the empty basket. 

Similarly, the mother guards only her empty frame. Her heart 
has already flown like a free bird and joined its lover in sweet 
embrace. 


85. LATIF Cerone Ljes DG LDOTS 
BTE DAV BTT — TG3TesrrT—rB! 
sag Aurr seray oor oupsiresr 
eresrG)srr Heartihs arm. 


punnākac cēlai punarrenku cūlmāntai 
nannāka ninralaru nannatan — ennākan 
kanku lorunāt kanavinut taivantān 

enko livararinta vāru. 


85.1 How did They Learn of this Dream Tryst? 


The Chera, lord of fertile Māndai 

Abounding in palms and the spreading punnai 
And the nāka trees that flower apace 

Came in my dream one scented night 

And gently stroked my heaving breast. 

That did happen; but how in the name 
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Of all that is wondrous did these friends of mine 
Learn of this meeting, this dream tryst? 


85.2 How Did They Know? 


On Māndar's environs lie 
Groves of mastwood trees 
And a spread of cool waters, 
And groves of coconut palms; 
The long-leaved gamboge too 
Stands there in bloom. 

Look! It was but once, 

And in the dark night, 

And in a mere dream, 

That the lord of that fair land came 
And gently stroked my limbs. 
How in the world 

Did they know of it? 


85.3 ‘‘Oh, my heart! This land is well-irrigated, replete with groves 
of mastwood, and coconut groves dotting everywhere as its 
agricultural wealth; it is ruled by Cēran having Māntai as his capital. 
Long-leaved gamboge trees too form groves and give good shade. 
Their flowers exude aroma around the land. The king of this fertile 
mountainous region one day came in my dream and entered my 
heart and found a warm residence for him. He embraced my tender 
frame with his fragrant hand. How did my friends come to know of 
this secret tryst?’’ 


86. saurama Ggerer ofloraGarGerer GņarertiLi 
uieāfurēg sbur fps — @uemhlurrsmi 
wss Sean) OsGar moraer 
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kaliyānait tenna niļankēven rellip 
paniyārē tampa rilakka — vaniyakan 
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86.1 Is This Justice? Is he Fair? 


It is but meet the kings who thought 
Lightly of the Pandya as a mere stripling 
Lost their kingdoms to the lord of tuskers. 
But I — I bowed to his jewelled chest 

And I’ve lost my grace, I’ve lost my looks, 
And the colour of skin that resembled 

A tender shoot of the mango tree — 

I bowed to him when he drove in state 
And still I lost my all to him! 


86.2 Why Should I Lose? 


It is but just 

That those who scorned 

The Southern King, 

Lord of frenzied elephant hosts, 
Thinking that the prince 

Is a mere stripling, 

And so did not 

Bend their knee in submission, 
Should lose their fair domain; 
But why should I 

Who worshipped with folded hands 
His beautiful and jewelled chest, 
Why should I lose 

My lovely complexion 

Fair as the new sprouts 

Fresh and tender 

Of the fragrant mango? 


86.3 The girl reasons out. ‘‘The kings who did not bow before 
Tennan lost their kingdoms by the wrath of Pantiyan. It is as per the 
rules of administration. But how is it, I who worship him should lose 
my fair complexion like the tender mango shoots and get the pallid 
hue? It is not just!’’— she wonders. 
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87. 


ascrcne Horas OMDANNE sre) 
Fora AvA Psa Brwd — Ljenesrumtprr 
Quiera essflemeuujrresrir GleveucurrGm _ rnirrtnrresr 
GMA GBOT (TT Gr ImJLDrr Hires. 


kanavai nanaven retirvilikkun kánu 
nanavi letirvilikka nanum — punaiyila 
yenka nivaiyānā levvārē mamaran 
tanka narulperumā tan. 


87.1 How will my Love get Reguited? 


When I do sleep and dream of him 

My eyes speak up, reveal my heart 
Mistaking this mere dream 

As wakefulness, as reality! 

In real life when the king drives by 

My eyes look down in bashfulness. 

How then, my friend, can I win his grace, 
How will my love get requited? 


87.2 My Unhelpful Eyes 


Imagining my dream 

To be the real thing 

My eyes met him boldly 
When he looked at me: 

But when I was really awake 
And stood before him, 

They were too shy 

To meet his gaze. 

O Friend, 

How lovely are the jewels you wear! 
If this is how 

My eyes will behave 

How can I ever hope 

To find favour, 

In lordly Māran's eyes? 
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$7.3 I dreamt of him. He came in my dream and stood before me. I 
thought it was happening during my waking hours. Hence I was 
ashamed of looking at his face. Emboldened, I thought I could trap 
him within my eyes. Hence, I opened them. Alas! it was a dream. 
Maran was not there. What a pity! During the stately drive in the 
royal highway he came to me face to face. What a sweet opportunity! 
But my feminine nature prevented me from gazing at him. I was 
looking at the earth drawing lines with my toes. Maran passed by 
me! What a pity! I could not behold him either in dream or during 
my waking hours. 


88. #emnerureñapib ymGarengss eur ure 
soeruiay Quer nsHnsg sr Gr sir — aearGar@Gurmnw 
UAE GUITERTLOITMGT LOTUTE BLET uh 
Ageracis LG yr. 


talaiyavilum pūnkētait tāyarē yāvi 
kalaiyinumen kaitirantu kattén — valaikotupom 
vankannan vāņmāran mālyānai tannutanvan 
tenkaņ pukuntā nirā. 


88.1 He Resides in my Eyes! 


Mothers with blooming flowers wreathed! 
Even if it costs me my life, I shan’t 

Take off my hands from over my eyes. 

For the Pāndya king the thief of my bangles 
Came riding his tusker, sword upraised, 

He did come, O mothers, last night 

And enter my eyes; he is in there now! 

And nothing can make me take my hands 
Off my eyes with him inside! 


88.2 I Won’t Lose Him 


Fresh, fragrant wreaths 

You have brought me, foster-mothers! 
You may take out my life; 

I won’t take my hands 
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Off my eyes; 

Māran, fearless and armed, 
Along with his mighty elephant 
Got into my eyes last night. 


88.3 ‘Oh mother, he robbed me of my bangles! The robber is the 
ruler of the Kingdom! He entered my bosom last night, through my 
eyes. I shall not open my eyes relaxing my palms, even if it costs 
my life; I have trapped him forever!’ 


89. 


grrbpnr Qaras wonu uppencGus 
mrri wimGerer OBILO — UNIT 
paur AnupsDosCS polami MevGevesr 
sara UMNPHBHS ay. 


ērārrā nenka nimaiporunta vannilaiyē 
kūrārvēn māranen kaipparra — vara 
nanaven reluntirunté nalvinaiyon rillén 
kanavu milantirunta varu. 


89.1 I Lose Even the Dreamland Tryst! 


My eyes somehow did close for a moment 

And the Pandya with the javelin caught hold of my hands. 
I took this all to be reality, 

I got up in a hurry — luckless I — 

Only to find that the dream had vanished 

That I had lost even the dreamland tryst! 


89.2 Dream and Reality 


My sleepless eyes closed for a moment, 
At once appeared Maran, 

Armed with his pointed spear, 

And held my hands. 

Taking it to be true, 

I shook myself up. 

Alas! Sinful me! 

I lost my dream also. 
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89.3 The girl pining in love lost her sleep. She was always thinking 
of her lover. She was brooding throughout the night. At an 
unguarded moment, she dozed off and had just a wink of sleep. In 
that instant, she had a dream. In that dream Maran held her hands. 
The girl was overjoyed and woke up instantly. Alas! It was a dream 
only and Maran was not there! What a pity, even during dream she 
lost the tryst and the fond embrace of Maran. 


90. 2m QeerGainrergy Cares) aTe mi 
mi Gp Gs Qarr — bo cB 
Lirreperuilp GpētrGprBOdgb uruar oti 5rt_ Os 
STONED SD Quimmi. 


ūta lenavonru tēnri yalarurūun 
kūta lilantén kotiyannāy — nitenkin 
pālaiyir rēnrotukkum pāypuna nīrnāttuk 


kālaiyaik kanpataiyut perru. 


90.1 There was no Joy in the Dreamland Tryst! 


Lissom maid! The youthful king, 

The lord of the land where honey bees 
Build their hives on the coconut palm 
Came in my dream, but luckless me! 
Between us rose a lovers’ tiff 

Which ruined all that nightly meeting. 
There was no bliss in our coming together 
There was no joy in our dreamland tryst! 


90.2 My Petulant Sulk 


My friend, 

You are as lissome 

As a swaying creeper! 
When I saw in my dream 
The prince of the land 
Watered by running brooks, 
And where bees build 
Their hives of honey 
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90.3 The heroine to her confidante, ‘‘Oh, you who have a creeper 


On the broad spathes 
Of tall coconut palms, 

I sulked in petulance, 
And so 

I lost the delight 

Of my blossoming love. 


like sway in your gait! Your hip is too narrow. 


I loved the prince of the Cola emperor. He came in my dreams. 
I was about to have a close embrace, but my petulant sulking came 
as a hindrance. But unfortunately the tiff prolonged. Hence I lost 


my tryst of love with him. 


What shall I do now?’’ 
She sees tall coconuts. On their lush branches bees have built 
their combs. It looks beautiful. She pays rich tribute to the Cola 


empire where such scenes abound. 


91. 


giomi nud, emre rry Garoa 
arau Qrar ssum SSA — Greil 
Gucy6yGseēa fldodšgi Boman Cure 
ume Grad Guwa Qrey. 


āymaņip paimpū nalankutark kētaiyaik 
kāniya cenru katavataittén — nāņip 
peruficelva rillattu nalkūrntār pola 
varuficellum pérumen neficu. 


91.1 Tensed is my Heart in Ceaseless Conflict 


Thirsting to gaze at Kothai who wears 

A dangling garland and ornaments 

Made of gold and set with diamonds 

I made towards the door but my bashfulness 
Forced me to close it; indeed I was 

Even like the poor before the homes of the rich, 
With my love for him that urged me on 

And my bashfulness that held me back; 
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Pulled by my love and checked by my shyness, 
Tensed is my heart in ceaseless conflict. 


91.2 My Vacillating Heart 


I rushed out for a glimpse of Kētai 
adorned with gold and garland 
but closed the door, 

overcome by coyness; 

my heart, like the poor 

at the doorsteps of the rich 

goes and comes back 

vacillating endlessly. 


91.3 The lady-love’s friend asks her: ‘‘Did you see our king Kotai 
when he came in a state procession?’’ She replies: ‘‘I understand that 
he was wearing dangling garlands on his chest. I rushed to the door to 
see him. I wanted to have a close look at his figure wearing choicest 
gems. But, alas! My feminine shyness born with me as my second 
nature pulled me back as I approached the door. Yet my heart s desire 
was really more powerful than my feminine instinct of demureness. 
Hence, propelled by the love for him, I rushed to the door, like the 
poor rushing to the rich for largesse. But, alas! I was pulled back 
again by my modesty. Meanwhile, the state procession of the king 
came and went past my home. What shall I do?” 


92. prO arms paar yir S 
STD GCETL. Airas semsaņ)o — UTOS 
DGSOoS Garorohu) irQ Curwys 
HAsG@gwb Cujon Aare. 


nāņorupāl vanka nalanorupā luņņekilppak 
kāmarutēt killikken kankavarra — yāmat 
tirutalaik kolliyi nullerumpu pēlat 
tiritarum pérumen nencu. 


92.1 Like an Ant in a Burning Faggot 


I have lost my heart to the handsome-shouldered 
Killi the king of the Chola land 
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But I am harried by two powerful forces 

Pulling me in opposite ways: 

My bashfulness that restrains me 

And my womanly grace which shall forsake me 
If, responding to this bashfulness 

I deny myself my requital. 

I’m even like an ant that finds itself 

Puzzled, helpless in the middle of a faggot 

That is lit and burning, at both its ends! 


92.2 Between the Devil and the Deep Sea 


Pulled in one direction by shyness. 
in the other by passion, 

Urged by the eyes anxious 

to view the broad-shouldered KIli. 
my heart, at the middle of night, 
agonized like the ant 

caught inside a bamboo pole 
burning at both ends. 


92.3 Fortunately for her, the prince came on a state visit in all pomp. 
Everywhere there was loud music, the herald announcing the 
approach of the chariot. Her heart throbbed with excitement. At last 
the prince’s car came and stood in front of her house. Alas! At that 
time her feminine demureness pulled her back from moving forward 
to have a look at him. But her deep love for him dragged her from 
the front. This tug-of-war went on like an ant trapped on a stick 
when either side was afire. 


93. uriz HirewnGs aisbenevumr Geren Se 
LOJET LOTET sesrGesresr — PEZI i 
urpu GleusbG)rriq urrrešr urh Bre DAST 
Ggrerapais Garang Gsrupgi. 


varakkantu nānātē vallaiyā neficé 
marakkaņņē manņālvār kannen — rirakkantāy 
valuluvai velkotiyān vanpunanir ndtarken 
télaluvan tēnrat tolutu. 


93.1 


93.2 
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Are the Eyes of Kings Real, Seeing Eyes? 


My heart! When the Chola with a tiger on his flag 
Seeks your company, do not give way 

To bashfulness; you have the strength. 

Talk to the lord of watered lands, 

Taking care to point out 

How my shoulders are emaciated 

Taking care to question him, 

"Are the eyes of kings real, seeing eyes 

Or are they made of insentient wood?’ 


Be Brave 


Be brave 

Dear my heart, 

And do not feel too shy 

When you see him come near, 
Say to him, 

"Are the eyes of the kings of the earth 
But mere blocks of wood ?’ 
And beg for gracious love 
From him 

Whose victorious banner 

Is a tiger burning bright, 

And who is the king of the land 
Of bounteous streams; 

And bow down to him 

And let him see 

How full my shoulders are. 
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93.3 A girl in love-tangle sends her heart as the messenger of love. 
**Oh! My heart! You are really strong, I know it well. Yet when that 
Cēla prince comes near you, do not feel shy. Meet him who has the 
banner of the tiger. He has kingdom ever fed by the perennial Kāviri. 
You must tell him in such a way that he understands the entire status 
of my shoulders. Bow before him and plead, ‘May you not shower 
your grace on this girl? Are his eyes wooden,” she asks herself. 
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94. e Geurrui HWSS guje Geonj) 
5GUTUIUS Sesrmeonpsms FEISD — L|@5Gurrešr 
Beongaiņaj ursak GserGarbdeass Garre 
LOTUTA ITSAS OCHS. 


ukuvāy nilatta tuyarmananmé lēri 
nakuvāymut tinracainta cankam — pukuvān 
tiraivaravu parttirukkun tenkorkaik kōmān 
uraivaravu pārttirukku neūcu. 


94.1 My Eager Heart Lies A wait 


The oyster climbs to the top of the mound 
And deposits a lustrous pearl; 

It then waits for the wave on which 

To ride back to the sea its happy home. 
In like manner my eager heart 

Lies await for a message from 

The lord of Korkai. 


94.2 My Heart Waits for a Reply 


Climbing up 

On to a high sand-dune, 

From the shelving shore 
Battered by the waves of the sea, 
The oyster 

Which has just given birth 

To a shining pearl, 

Crawls away a little 

And lies exhausted, 

Eagerly awaiting 

An incoming wave 

To re-enter the haven of the sea. 
My heart, likewise, 

Awaits the coming 

Of a reply to my message 

From the lord 

Of Southern Korkai. 
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94.3 A beautiful lass loves the king of Kūtal. She thinks that the king 
knows her love for him and hence waits for a word of requital from 
him. She is walking on the seashore of Pantiyan and is ruminating on 
her love. The girl identifies herself with a conch. The pearl is her love 
for Pantiyan. The wave from the sea is the message from the king to 
take her back into his domain. A beautiful scene of an oyster laying a 
bright pearl on a raised dune is described. 


95. SHU Diisi ar osGurpene wis 
Qs5Oaseor Hearmgi@ar GorA — ABAE Am 
GVITUILDGSSĒ LI GALILDĻĻ Goran sms Carongonuws 


arahu Qram Aur Glēsr6ņ4. 


katumpanit tinkattan kaiporvai yaka 
netunkatai ninratuko roli — netuñcinavē 
lāymanņip paimpū nalankutark kētaiyaik 
kāņiya cenraven neūcu. 


95.1 My Heart Goes out to Gaze at Him 


My heart went out to gaze at him 

The Chera king with the lustrous javelin 
With a dangling garland and ornaments 
Made of gold and set with diamonds 

But it tarries long; perhaps it's standing 
This frosty day with the hands for a shawl 
In front of his door where many throng 
Thirsting to meet him; my heart’s away 
Quite a long time now, it does not return. 


95.2 Under the Cold Moon 


Tell me, dear friend, 

Does my heart 

Which went out to see 

Kothai who wields 

A long and angry spear, 

And wears jewels of yellow gold 
Set with choicest gems, 

And garlands swaying to and fro, 
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Does my heart stand waiting 
At his tall fortress gate 

Under this bitterly cold moon, 
With but its hands 

For a wrap? 


95.3 ‘‘Hey my confidante! I sent my heart as messenger of love 
to K6tai, you know? My eyes had a heartful visual treat of his 
hand holding a spear, sparkling like the young moon. My eyes 
next went to his broad and handsome chest. There he was wearing 
a golden lace, studded with choice gems of rare varieties, selected 
by experts in assessing dimonds and rare gems. His lace was 
swaying on his chest. Normally my heart too followed Kētai 
invisibly following his route to the palace. Mist is falling like a 
thin muslin cloth. It is freezing cold. My heart, unable to bear the 
cold, is wrapping its bosom with its bare hands. Is it trembling 
there in the cold? Because of the biting cold its teeth is making a 
clattering sound. Has it gone inside to have a tryst with the king? 
Or, is it still standing there at the portal of the palace, unmindful of 
the mist, and excruciating discomfiture waiting for a word from 
the king for an invitation to go in?” 


96. inrm@QGuireo maman AiG Qrar 
aMOGeanru BGur egur mri — CernQeung 
ATSSTD ap @ wHQuTHuly Canin Asr 
angst GproGnar aienen. 


māratupēl mannar matikkutaiyuū cenkdlun 
kūrituvāy nīyē kulirvātāy — cēratuvār 
ārattār rīmūttu mampotiyir komarken 
vārattār rorrén valai. 


96.1 I Lost My Bangles, He Forfeited Them! 


North wind! Go, remind the king, 
He has an umbrella white as the moon 
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And a sceptre to rule by; cold wind! Blow 
Southwards to find him in the Potiyam region 
Where food is cooked with sandal faggots; 
Go and tell him that for the love of him 

I lost my bangles: he forfeited them. 


96.2 Lost Through Love 


Please, will you 

O cold north wind, 

Remind the king 

Who wages deadly wars 

Against his foes, 

Will you please remind him 

Of his royal umbrella 

Which is like a moon, 

And of his upright sceptre too? 
For I have lost my bangles 
Through my love 

For the lord of lovely Pothiyil Hill, 
Where those who cook their food 
Feed the fire 

With twigs of sandal. 


96.3 A high-born lass falls in love with Maran, the emperor of 
the southerners — the benevolent ruler who bas a melting heart of 
grace. She wants to send a messenger to unfold her love for Maran. 
It is usually the pigeon a girl chooses to send word of her love through. 
The parrot is another messenger which can repeat the message 
several times till the message is understood clearly. But the girl 
was woken up from bed by the cold northerly wind. She is amazed, 
“Oh ! It is you! Cold wind!’ She welcomes it, though it jabs at 
her frame. ‘‘If you happen to go south to the land of Potikai, 
meet Maran and tactfully tell him that on account of him, a girl 
has lost her bangles!’ 
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97. years Gt mil. r Gurgiengsé Garvan 
BEUT Gres) weonunr — AGs ir 
gwra NeneonGure HermGs matory 
Garmonlar Qram Qara. 


pukuvārk kitankotā potuvark kolka 
nakuvārai nāni maraiyā — vikukaraiyin 
ēmān pinaipol ninratē kūtalār 
komanpin cenraven neficu. 


97.1 My Mind Stands at the Palace Gate 


My mind stands at the palace gate 

Like a wounded doe at a shallow ford. 
When the lord of Madurai drove in state 
My mind followed but at the palace gate 
Stood still, letting the comers enter 

And those leaving, go out of the palace, 
Hiding at times to escape banter; 
Irresolute, it stands at the gate! 


97.2 Like an Arrow-striken Doe 


Even as a gentle doe 
Standing broken-hearted 
Upon the crumbling ford 
Near a water hole 

Draws back a little 

To let some animals go in 
And shrinks her body 

To let others come out 

And seeks to hide 

From those who scoff at her, 
So too does my smitten heart 
Which has gone after 

The lord of the people of Kūdal, 
Stand, hurt and heipless. 


97.3 Her heart goes in but she with her body has to remain outside. 
She gives way to them who go in and also wriggles herself out 
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giving way to them who exit. But she alone is not going inside. 
She compares her predicament to a doe wounded by the arrow of 
a hunter, hiding now at one side of the narrow ford. If chance 
comes the doe will jump over to the safe side. But alas! The ford is 
narrow. It is standing at the narrow strip connecting the land mass. 
Already it is crowded. Hence it has to hide from others. It is eagerly 
waiting for a chance, darting its stealthy looks at the ford for a split 
second interspace in between the entrants. Likewise, she too peeps 
into the royal enclave for a lucky sight of the prince who, in all 
probability, will beckon her to come in. 


98. MerAr 6 STTESLI Amap- Curr 
uahu lenp LEF GUMHLDITE — Loar usToncor 
LOND GUELPH) LETAT LGT OWE 
FOGung uro Aerssi- 


pinikitan tārkkup pirantanāt pēla 
vaniyilai yafica varumāl — maņiyānai 
maran valuti maņavā marunmalaic 
ciriyor vātai cinantu. 


98.1 The Northern Wind, in Anger Blows 


For the luckless one that cannot be 

With the Pāndya chief, the lord of the elephant 
Enjoying a bliss-filled evening 

The northern wind, in anger, blows; 

And the girl now learns to fear the wind, 

Even as a person ill for long 

Dreads his birthday; to the lonely girl 

How dreadful blows the northern wind! 


98.2 The Terror of the North Wind 


Just as the approach of the birthday, 
Aggravating the agony, 

Threatens the diseased with death, 
My jewelled friend! 
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The furious cold wind from the north 
In the love-tormenting evening, 
When I am away from Maran valuti 
Strikes terror in my heart. 


98.3 When she is already in loneliness a gust of northerly cold wind 
wafts. She is terribly annoyed. The cold wind will be welcome if her 
lover is at her bedside. Sometimes the cold wind adds pep to the 
lovers. But when one is alone without the other partner, nothing can 
be more disturbing than the cold wind. 

On birthdays, one is careful, and tries to avoid all hazardous 
attempts. But the cold wind is considered as one trying to take away 
the life of the afflicted. 

The cold northerly wind by itself is detestable. With it, speed too 
has combined. Not only that, its killer mood is at its worst — all put 
together forming a formidable force. The force has chosen her 
weakest moment, when she is pining in love affliction. 


99. GuGur Qubs uiēlaurt md Quem mn gr 
GrGur Lamia Giean5g1y46r — GwT 
su Aora uras aHuTerGnrs Sere! 
AM NONDŪUTGU T. 


pēyē peruntan panivātāy penpiranta 
rēyē unakkin kiraikkutikal — niyo 
kalipatumal yānaik katumānrērk killi 
aliyitai arrampārp pāy. 


99.1 Frosty North Wind! Are You a Ghoul? 


Frosty north wind! Are you a ghoul? 

Are only the girls your subject people 
Whom you torment for taxes due? 

Here am I, despondent, sore 

At the king’s failure to requite my love — 
At the cruel neglect at the hands of the king 
The lord of elephants and chariots 

Pulled by horses of the fleetest feet — 


99.2 
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And north wind, you choose this precise moment 
To torment me in lonely anguish? 


Are You a Vampire? 


O north wind, 

O utterly cold and chill 

North wind! 

Are you a blood-sucking vampire? 
And is it only women born 

Here upon this earth 

Whom you make your vassals, 

To extort from them harsh tribute? 
O You ever lie in wait 

Watching for a chance to hurt, 
And for the slightest rift 

In Killi’s abundant love, 

Killi, lord of frenzied elephant hosts 
And of many a battle-car 

Drawn by swiftly coursing steeds. 
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99.3 ‘‘Oh! Northerly wind! Oh! Oh! Are you a devil? You, the 
terrible freezing wind! You break open the door and attack me the 
poor defenceless young girl in loneliness. Do you think that we, the 
members of the tender sex, are your subjects paying tributes? You 
have chosen my unguarded moments especially when I don’t have 
my love-partner. You choose to strike me, this poor defenceless 
girl. Do not think that I have no guard at all. If Killi comes, beware! 
He has steeds faster than you! His stately tusker is like a hill on the 
move. You cannot escape unhurt, when you attack me when my 
campanion is at my bedside.’’ So she broods. 


100. 


pro Q pG) Geuçb pomGerafi Gsnrear A5 
sroegu, Bayh esas — Bumnžgi 
uwr aibsg orgs Liedeiri rudi 
LISTLI LiL ig eer STL. 

nama netuvēl nalankilli cēņāttut 
tamaraiyu nīlamun taivan — tiyāmattu 
vantonru vantatu vāral panivātāy 
pantanru pattinan kāppu. 
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100.1 Frosty North Wind! Do Not Blow! 


Frosty north wind! Do not blow! 

A beetle came in the night to me 

From the land of the Chola with the fearsome javelin 
It came in the night, having tarried long 

Over the lotuses and the bluebells there. 

Frosty north wind! Do not ever 

Enter this city as of old! 

It is battlemented with everywhere 

Guards on duty! Do not blow! 


100.2 The Beetle-Messenger 


Of the Cola Kingdom of Nalankilli. 
who wields a long terrifying spear, 

a beetle, at midnight, came to me, 
enjoying on the way lotus and kuvalai. 
Oh! Cold winter wind! 

Never near this place, 

Which is well-protected 

Unlike in the past. 


100.3 ‘‘Oh! Freezing cold wind from the north! This city is now 
guarded with increased alacrity and diligence. Dream not of the 
olden days when the watch-and-ward soldiers were not so strict 
and the enforcement not so strong and effective. If you dare come, 
Nalankilli has an awe-striking lance in his hand. Beware! Even at 
this dead of night, he has sent his messenger of love. Look at that 
beautiful winged bee. I understood that he has sent the messenger 
during the day. But the bee, after all, had to satisfy its basic wants 
and play to its instincts. En route, it hovered over red lotuses and 
blue lilies. Hence the delay. Indications are that Nalankilli will 
come riding on his horse faster than a gale. Before he arrives, you 
can escape by taking to your heels!’ 


101. wresngs sbg wWyQandGurg LOITM En Gos 
STRINGS OTUITIPE) GerēvgyGaicšr — sr S; 
errs srQeuerp yowi Qu Geu Germ 
BrGemnr Arm S wre. 
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mānārk katanta maravempēr mdranaik 
kanakka layiramufi colluvén — kantakkar 
pūnākan tāvenru pullap peruvénd 

nano tutanpiranta nan. 


101.1 When He Comes, I Stand Tongue-tied! 


When he was away to fight his foes 
Executing feats of valour 

How I longed to ask of him 

All the favours I dreamt about! 

But when he’s back, do I demand 

(As one of the favours love expects) 

A tight embrace with his jewelled chest? 
No, I find now I cannot utter, 

This bashfulness, twin-born with me 

So tangles up my eager tongue! 


101.2 The Impeding Modesty 


When he, Maran 

The conqueror of foes 

In open battles murderously waged, 
Is not by my side, 

I intend to say to him 

A thousand, thousand loving things; 
But when I meet him face to face, 

I wonder, 

If I shall ever be able to say 

*O Give me, pray, 

Your jewelled chest;’ 

And if I shall 

Realise the delight 

Of his close embrace. 

Alas! Why was I born 

With modesty as my twin? 


101.3 She loves Maran, the great warrior who is capable of winning 
battles. Maran’s valour attracted her. His manliness and sinewy form 
left an indelible impression in her heart. She used to tell herself “ʻI 
shall have a thousand love-making to him when I am close to him.”’ 
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She goes on talking to herself this way. Luckily Māran came to her 
and stood before her eyes just in front of her. She was dumbfounded. 
Bashfulness overtook her. She wanted to ask for the prince’s lace, 
so that it could always touch her breast when she wore it. But she 
could not open her mouth because of exceeding shyness. 


102. ams opra eu ep8)SGsrr LnrrGiesrēšr 
MOGs Arwr wu — Geur(ysevmib 
gerr ukpis GleurressrG)t_ rrig urr DUNT 
zamr Glermiflbsrrer srb. 


varuka kutanātan vañcikkō manen 
rarukala rellā mariya — vorukalām 

untā yirukkavav vontotiyal marravanaik 
kanta lolintāl kalam. 


102.1 Just Let Him Come, the King of Vanchi! 


‘“‘Let him approach, the lord of the west 
Just let him come, the king of Vanchi!’’ 
Thus was she raging, noisy, vengeful, 

Full of wrath before all her friends. 

The king then happened to pass that way, 
And presto! Her anger, her nameless threats 
Of moments ago had all been stilled 

And silence reigned! 


102.2 The Vanished Resentment 


‘Let him come here if he dare, 
The king of the western country, 
Lord of Vanchi City!’ 

So cried she, 

The bright-bangled maiden, 

And she let all who were near her 
Know of her anger, 

But, when he came 

And she saw him, 

At that instant, 
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102.3 The lady was bragging aloud: ‘‘Let the king of the western 
land, the lord of Vafici come. I will accost him.” She cried as though 
she was going to wreak vengeance on him for her prolonged wait. 
All her neighbours had come to know that she was madly in love 
with the prince and that she might even shout aloud when she would 
meet him and create a flutter among the royal personages of high 
dignity and decorum. The prince’s arrival was heralded. Everyone 
was expecting some unbecoming scene that the girl might create. 
The royal chariot arrived. The prince was seated in all his glory. All 
ornaments of gold and diamond got their worth because they were 
worn by the prince. The girl saw the prince. The next minute she 
was dumbfounded. No resentment of any sort was there. 


103. rjebeurmsrr adGa yatsui yoMerny 
Bown rG Ape Aseria — Boe 
ATTALOTS smjorma Qurani 550 
grua ur Dsi. 


pullātār vallē pularkenpar pullinār 
nillā yiravé netitenpar — nalla 
virāamalart tārmāran veņcān takala 
mirāvaļip patta titu. 


103.1 The Night Indeed Deserves Our Pity! 


The night indeed deserves our pity! 

For the girls who cannot embrace the king’s 
Handsome chest all painted over 

With sandal paste and decked with garlands 
Wish for the dawn which ends the night, 
While those that are locked in tight embrace 
Long for the night to stay on for ever! 

The night indeed deserves our pity! 


103.2 The Night’s Dilemma 


Those who do not hold him 
In close embrace 
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Cry, ‘Come quick, O Dawn!’ 

But those who fondly clasp him in Love’s embrace, 
Cry, ‘Stay, O Night! And linger long!’ 

How handsome is the chest, 

White with sandal-paste, 

Of Maran, who wears garlands 

Woven of a medley of flowers! 

So the night 

Is both cursed and blessed too. 


103.3 They who had a chance for a tryst with Pantiyan had such a 
goodly embrace of his chest that not even wind could pass through. 
The girl who desires to enjoy Pantiyan’s company as long as possible 
does not want to relax her hold over Pāntiyan's chest; she asks the 
night to go slowly and never to dawn. She has already got the assent 
of Pantiyan to spend the night with her. 

The girl who has not yet enjoyed Maran’s company wants to 
drive away the present night as fast as it can. Hence she requests the 
night, ‘‘Please go fast now and come earlier tomorrow.” 

This is how the night fared! 


104. QLS Ait Qalapi DiD 
QerhenaGu wee Aug — DarHnenas 
GB Garcr wrm gets SEWE 
SHDUTT sargayib (Qu. 


ippiyīn ritta verikatir nittilan 
korkaiyē yalla patuvatu — korkaik 
kurutivén maran kuļircān takalan 
karutiyār kaņņum patum. 


104.1 Tear-drop Pearls in the Eyes of Girls 


Pearls which throw off beams of lustre 

Are not produced by oysters only, 

Are not confined to Korkai city. 

They can be seen in the eyes of those 

Who long for an embrace with the Pandya’s chest 
Painted over with sandal paste — 
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The chest of the Pandya, lord of Korkai 
Whose javelin is blood-encrusted. 


104.2 Pearls and Tears 


Korkai is not the only place 

For bright pearls born of oyster. 

They may also be seen 

In the eyes of ladies 

Who have contemplated 

The broad, sandal-paste-smeared chest 
Of the blood-stained-spear-wielding 
Maran of Korkai. 


104.3 He is a virtuous ruler who does not even dream of other 
women. Hence woe unto them who dream of playing upon his 
shoulders. The girls who loved him and desired his shoulders and 
chest have to shed tears, pining in love affliction. The tear drops are 
crystal clear like pearls. The poet now describes the tears of the 
girls. They look like gleaming pearls. He says not only in Korkai 
does pearlfishing take place, but also at the fair eyes of buxom girls 
who fall in love with Pāntiyan. 


105. QaGere crovrtisajbs sora ohaGerargy 
G Been Mamu NSS soreuGlerer — Meh AFTOG 
Gerogi AMAU GerarGaré Carengage 
Gerēogjtb LuĻ9Gunr Guifigi. 


ivanen nalankavarnta kalva nivanenatu 
nencam niraiyalitta kalvanen — raūcolāy 
cellu neriyelāi cēralarkēk kotaikkuc 
collum paliyē peritu. 


105.1 Grievous is the Charge, Great is the Clamour 


Friend with the honeyed word! I find 
Everywhere in all the streets 
Unfriendly things being said of him, 
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Of Kothai the king of the Chera people. 
They say, ‘‘He is the thief that stole 

My feminine graces, the cunning felon 

That led my mind to rack and ruin!’’ 
Grievous is the charge, great the clamour 
And many are those that denounce the king! 


105.2 Very Grave Charges 


“He is the thief 

Who stole my comeliness!” 
‘He is the robber 

Who broke down 

The ramparts of my modesty!’ 
Thus the maidens cry, 

My friend, whose speech 
Is so delightfully sweet! 
Wherever he goes 

He, Kothai, 

King of the Chera folk. 
Grave, very grave 

Are the charges 

Made against him. 


105.3 She to her friend: ‘‘Oh lisping-tongued! Your speech is a 
delight to the ears. I have seen something unique. Wherever I go, 
young and beautiful girls complain about Céran. One girl’s outburst 
was, ‘He is the robber. He plundered my fairness.’ Another girl said, 
‘I was very firm in my modesty. My modesty was rock-firm. But 
Kētai broke it to smithereens with his single glance at me.’ A third 
girl opined, ‘My feminine quality was guarded by my firm mind 
and virtues serving as bulwark. King Kētai stormed into my fortress 
and captured my heart! What shall I do?’ Everywhere I go, I hear 
similar complaints against Kētai. These grave charges against the 
emperor fill the air in our city.” 


106. arom @85smə_ werencr sardo 
Bory Basama uqg Gurr — Cungr_@ 
Qur sariari OwA Garmi AsAT 
Dererem seruare Opri. 
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karat tutirantūu yannai kalanilaittu 
nīrātti nīnkenrāl nīnkumē — pērāttu 
venru kalankonta veūcinavēr kētaikken 
nefican kalankonta nēy. 


106.1 Can She Bathe Away My Love Sickness? 


In a spot made fit for a ritual bath 

She sprinkles drops of goat’s blood round 
And taking the water that’s consecrated 
She hopes to bathe my illness away! 

It’s no use; can all these rites 

Wash away my love disease? 

My love disease that has found asylum 

In the core of the heart for the Chera king 
Who has won the field against all his foemen? 
With ritual water can she bathe away 

The love disease I nurse in my heart? 


106.2 Can She Cure the Disease of Love? 


Sprinkling the blood of a black goat 

At a chosen spot, 

And giving me a bath, 

My mother bade my madness depart. 
But, when it is love for Kētai, 

Who with his vengeful spear, 

Has won many a battle, 

Will my deep-rooted disease disappear? 


106.3 The lady-love to her confidante: ‘‘My mother’s attempt to 
appease the evil spirit is laughable! Hey, my friend! You know the 
deep love I have for Kētai. The frenzy of my love which is 
misconstrued as an evil spirit will leave only if Kētai requites my 
love and embraces me. Other than that, all other attempts are futile. 
Look at what our mother does. She sanctified a spot. She sprinkled 
a few drops of the blood of a black goat and then she bathed me in 
cold water. Then she shouted, ‘Go away! Leave this young lass!’ 
Will the spirit of my love for Kētai leave?” 
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107. urtan- STON es) WT ED 699 IT DQ sbi 
prar urmei isS Sra — GST 
Gaemuūugrī suap8) geofjems suis 
Quowgr Arrés hs Tm. 


yānütat tanunartta yānunarā vittatarpin 
rānūta yānunarttat tānunarān — tēnūru 
koytār valuti kulircān taniyakala 

meytā tirākkalinta vāru. 


107.1 I Was Angry, I Would not Listen 


I was angry, I would not listen 

To his explanations long protracted. 
Then he got angry and I in turn 

Began to appease him, but to no avail, 
For he continued to harbour dudgeon; 
Thus was the long night dissipated 
Without reguital — I could not get 

The Pāndya's chest, painted, jewelled 
With a wreath of flowers oozing with honey, 
I could not embrace his hero’s chest 
And the joyless night thus wore away. 


107.2 The Loss of the Night 


I sulked; he solicited; 

I did not yield, 

He sulked; I solicited; 

He did not yield. 

This is how, 

Without my reaching Valuti’s chest, 
Broad, garlanded, sandal-paste-smeared, 
The whole night passed. 


107.3 She and her lover are in the bed chamber. With a purpose of 
pepping up their love, the girl sulked petulantly. The lover cringed 
before his love and began to dote. But she again sulked. He was 
peeved. He sat silently with no love overtures. Then she got the 
mood for love and made some moves to invite love-acts. Thus the 
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whole night was wasted in sulking by her and him alternatively. 
Alas! The night opportune was wasted away like this. Thus there 
was no chance for embracing the fair chest of Valuti, wearing choice 
spring flowers. ‘‘Alas! What shail I do for this?” So broods the girl 
who lost the chance. 


108. weeds Lnmbecogumī wuréaQ@aGanrs arule 
Girrrēv6v Gar GeuerrGid (BLD($600 — BWW 
Hose Bb; HHPSWT uroogrrëo 
265 Ft ps AUVL. 


mallanir māntaiyār mākkatunkēk kāyiņuū 
collavē véntum namakurai — nalla 

tilakan kitanta tirunutalā yaktal 

ulakan kitanta iyalpu. 


108.1 We have to Utter, to Speak out our Mind! 


Dear friend, with the handsome mark 

On your comely forehead! It’s the way of the world 
That even in the case of the Chera king, 

The Lord of Mandai, fertile green 

We have to spell out in the clearest terms 

What bothers us, what we need from him; 

We have to utter, to speak out our mind. 

Even in the case of the king of the realm, 

To fulfil ourselves, — it’s the way of the world! 


108.2 The Way of the World 


To that great 

And fierce king 

Of the land of Mānthai folk 
Rich with waters’ abundance: 
O Friend, 

How lovely is the tilak 

Upon your brow. 

To him in person 
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We must needs complain 
Our woe. 

Since that seems to be 

The way of the world today. 


108.3 The girl who fell in love with Kuttuvan Kētai bemoans her 
lot to her confidante. ‘‘Oh, My bosom friend! How fitting is the 
round caste mark on your bright brow! I have come to know the 
way of the world. Justice does not seem to take its own regular 
course for delivery. It has to be goaded now and then, so it seems. 
The wonder among the wonders is that it is the case even with 
Mākkatunkē, our emperor, the dispenser of justice. Here is the case 
where the dispenser of justice himself seems to be in the dock. He is 
the accused in our case. We have to petition to him to redress our 
grievances.’”’ 


Glossary of Culture-Specific Terms 


Ardra 
A Rudra 


Betelgeux-in-orion 


Korkai 


Kūtapperal 


Nālētai 


Otam 


Pirantanāļ 


Ponku 
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The 6" lunar asperism. 


“A” represents the ever expanding vowel, 
which again denotes the primordial sound 
(Aum) the first syllable. “A” connotes the end- 
less cosmic body of ebullious ether. The wise 
are still at a loss to find a name. hence they are 
amazingly and awefully baffled. Also A (short) 
— Static energy A (long) — Kinetic energy. 


Constellation 25 million times bigger than the 
sun. It is but proper that the biggest star with 
the greatest power is named after lord Civa. Lord 
Civā here is only identified with the star. He is 
not born of a womb, neither does he die. 


A pearl fishing harbour at the mouth of 
Tamaraparani. It now lies 3 kms. inside the sea 
submerged. The port was mentioned by Periplus 
and Ptolomy. A flourishing trade existed be- 
tween Rome and Tamilnadu long before Christ. 


This refers to the game of divining one’s luck. 
The girl draws circles on the sand with her fore- 
finger. If the number is odd. It is sign of failure, 
but if even then success. 


On the paddy thrashing floor, ricks are heaped 
like a hill. At dawn ploughman stands on top of 
it and calls his men for the day’s work. He uses 
his palms as a megaphone close to his mouth 
and calls out "Nāvalē' . 


Moisture, stands here for high waves. 


Any reflection on one’s birthday or star it is 
believed to aggravate one’s health condition. 
Hence risk is not undertaken on such days. 


boisterous. 
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Pi : Flower stands here for wreath worn as crown; 
an insignia of the royal dynasty. 


Uttirata : Psi Sagittarii. Its sign is 8, symbol, translation, 
archer, Unicode display Unicode 9808. 


Venkutai : | White-domed parasol represents just and fair 
rule and protection for the virtuous. 


Vitumdrram : It explains the behaviour of the messenger 
carrying the message to another king. The 
genius of the envoy lies in his pleasant manner 
of delivery of the message of far-reaching 
consequences, without wounding the honour 
of the recipient king. 
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kantana vunkan 
kaņņār katavan 
Kariparan tenkun 
kalikal kalikatku 
kaliyānait tennan 
kaļiyānait tenna 
nilankéven 
kanavinut kāņkotā 
kanavai nanaven 
kāppatanken rannai 
kārnaru nilan 
kārāt tutirantūu yannai 
kāva luļavar kalattakattup 
kutattu vilakképor 
kutalaip paruvattē 
kūtar perumānaik 
kūntanmā konru 
kotittalaittārt 
kotipātit tērpātik 
kotimatil pāyntirra 
kēttenku cūlkūtar 
Kaiya tavankatalut 
cutarilaivēr colanran 
cenka netiyanmér 
cenkan matanārāy 
ceyyā reninun 
ceruven katirvér 
talaiyavilum pūnkētait 
tāya rataippa makali 
tānēr ranikkutaik 
tānaikoņ tétuva 
tirantitumin riyavai 
tutiyatit tércevit 
tennir narumalarttārc 
toliltērrāp pālakanai 
tērra malaikata lēcai 
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nanti nilañcinaiyum 
nāņākkār penmai 
nanorupal vanka 

nama netuvél nalankilli 
niraikatirvél mdranai 
niraimatipol yānai 
ninrimin mannīr 
ninilat tārvaļava 

nīru nilalumpo ninta 
nēmi nimirto 

palyānai mannar 
parainirai kolyānaip 
pārpatupa cempon 
parrina mārppap 
pinikitan tarkkup pirantanat 
pukuvārak kitankotā 
pullātār vallē 

Pulavi purankotuppan 
puņnākac cēlai 

pēyē peruntan 
pērakattup pāyumā 
matanka mayilurti 
mantaran kampa 
marakatappiin mannavar 
maruppūci yāka 
mallanīr māntaiyār 
manniya nāņmīn 
mannuyir kāval 

mānārk katanta maravempor 
mālai vilaipakarvār 
mdratupol mannar 
mutittalai vellottu 
maintarētūtimakaļir 
yānūtat tanunartta 
varakkantu nānātē 
Varuka kutanātan 
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Denna Gaejrožgi 
Gaņmiens _nbidē 





Varaiporu nīņmārpin 
valuvilem vītiyuņ 
valaiyavāy nintatol 
vākai vanamālai 
vāmānrērk kétaiyai 
vāruyar peņņai 
vānirku vaiyakam 
virucadn mannar 
veruvaru veficamattu 
vērarukai pampic 
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